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The Faulty Menu of Boarding Schools. 


Said a wise physician to me a few months since, “ I don’t 
know what to do with my daughters. ‘I'lius far they have 
been taught at home, but now they are old enough to com- 
plete their education awuy from their parents; and I know 
of no toarding-school, city or country, through which they 
can pass without coming out invalics. Educational) institu 
tions are faulty in a bygenic point of view, one great trouble 
being here ”—tapping bis stomach. Havirg heard the same 
opinion expressed before by several eminent physicians, and 
entertaining nearly the same sentiment myself, I was led to 
investigate still further upon the subject, and have come to 
the conclusion that this deplorable state of affairs is wholly 
unnecessary, aud therefore, most blameworthy. 

Many persons have an idea that those who do not per- 
form manual labor require but a small quantity of food, 
and that it is of little or no consequence whether it be of a 
decidedly nutritious quality. If such misguided individuals 
had the care of victualing a dozen young Irish women, who 
were cooks, washerwomen, chamber-maids, etc., they would 
provide an abundant supply of strong, substantial, nutriti- 
ous food, “ for they aeeded soniething to work on ;” but for 
a dozen young lady students, “who didn’t do anything but 
study,” the menu would be of the lightest, moat delicate, 
most innutritious quality, and in such quantities that Dothe- 
boys’, or rather Dothegirls’ Hall would instinctively rise to 
our lips. 

This is all wrong; for the brain derives nourishment from 
what we eat, just as much as do the muscles. Consequently, 
if proper food be not taken into the system, mental health 
and strength will be lacking. Cases of inflamation of the 
stomach, which furnishes us with very good instances of 
semi-starvation, fully illustrate this point. I knew a woman 
who, from gastritis, had been able fora long time to take 
bat a very smal! amount of nourishment. She had been a 
most lovely Christian lady, of more than ordinary intelli- 
gence, but now her mind was so weak that she ceuld not 
grasp the simplest“children’s stories, and would ask ques- 
tions that would put to shame a four-year older. Although 
she was not, strictly speaking, delirious, she was most of the 
time talking in an incoherent, confused sort of away, her 
conversation often denoting great distress of mind. 
Some days she would think her mother was going to die. 
and weep most piteously. Another day she would imagine 
she had committed some dreadful crime, and would hide her 
head under the bed-clothes and scream and plead for mercy 
whenever she heard a footstep upon the stair, thinking it 
was an officer of justice coming to carry her to prison. Her 
poor mother with tears in her eyes, one day said, “Oh! 
that ever a child of mine should be in this dreadful condition. 
If Mary’s body ever should get well, her mind will always 
be a perfect wreck.” “ You are much mistaken, madame,” I 
said: “ her brain is feeling the lack of nourishment, just as 
much as these fingers are (taking up her emaciated hand). 
When she’s able to eat, all her mental faculties will return 
to her, just as] surely as the red, plump fiesh will come 














back to these fingers. Her brain is almost starved to 
death ; thar’s all the matter with her mind.” Her present 
sound mental, as well as physical health has fully verified 
my prediction. This is not an isolated case, Every physi- 
cian has known such. 

The human system is like a cistern, closed on all sides, 
with the exception of two apertures, one at the top, and the 
other at the bottom. If water be poured in at the top, the ves- 
sel will alwhkys be full, even though it be running out at the 
bottom all of the time, provided the capacity of the egress 
be no greater than that of the ingress. That is, if as much 
water runs in as runs out, it will always be full. How few 
young ladies who leave school are as full vessels as when 
they entered it. The reason is obvious. More weter has 
run out of them in the shape of hard study and incorrect 
hygienic habits, than has run into them in the shape of 
abundant and autritious food and correct hygenic habits. 
The inevitable conseqnence is, the water is low in the cistern 
In some eases the vessel is nearly empty. “Her nerves are all 
unstrung,” the family physician says of one young lady the 
week after her graduation. “ She’s very much run down,” 
he pronounces another. “The vim has all been taken out 
of her,” he remarks of a third, etc., etc. 

I will take for dissection, Miss Smithw’s, a tirst-class board- 
ding-school for youg ladies, patronized by the elite of all the 
country. round, 

The breakfast consists of newly-baked biscuits, made from 
Haxall flour, butter and coffee. The snowy bread is beauti- 
ful to the eye, and delicious to the palate, but, being nearly 
all starch, contains no nourishment, of any consequence, for 
the brain or muscles. A dog, fed exclusively on white flour 
by Magendie, died in forty days. Dogs fed on sugar exclu- 
sively lived nearly as long as those fed upon flour. 

Sometimes, instead of, more frequently in addition to, the 
biscuits, are furnished griddle-cakes, made of rice. As rice 
contains a large proportion of starch, there is the same ob- 
jection to it as to white flour. Sometimes appear potatoes, 
which abound so largely in starch that the ordinary ration 
of one, for more adventurous spirits two, furnish very little 
food for the system. Sometimes the young ladies indulge 
in the luxury of hash, a heterogeneous, conglomerate mix- 
ture, wholly unsuited fcr students, consisting, as it does, of 
meat, potatoes and greasiness. Of the first-named ingredi- 
ent I shall epeak hereafter. The second I have already 
vetoed, The third is objectionable, not because of its fatty, 
but of its partially decomposed greasiness. 

One day Miss Smithe happened to read an article upon 
the value of oat-meal to brain-workers, so she resolved to 
add this cereal to her bill of fare. Accordingly, the next 
morning there appeared upon the table a small quantity of 
partially.cooked, lukewarm oat-meal mush, with nothing 
in particular to eat uponit, The young ladies tasted it, 
gave a little genteel sniff of disgust, and turned up their 
noses as high as was consistent with table etiquette. But 
as Miss Smithe’s eagle eye was upon them, and they were 
in a good state of discipline, they mace a valiant pretense 
of eating it. A pretense, but that wasall. There was one 
honorable exception, however. Miss C. was a very con- 
scientious girl, and by dint of the most wonderful pluck and 
self-abnegation (in her veins must have flowed the blood of 
a hundred martyrs), managed to worry down the small 
plate full of the sticky, doughy maes, before she broke open 
the snowy, delicious biscuit. Her facial expression, and 
her whole appearance while performing these two acts, 
were like the man’s who, detained at home from church on 
a stormy Sunday, forced himself to read two or three chap- 
ters in the Bible, before his tender conscience would allow 
him to cut the leaves of the last new magazines, Every 
morning the oat-meal mush met with the same reception. 





But, although Miss Smithe could not shut her eyes to the 









fact that the greater part of it found its way into the hands, 
or rather, the buckets, of the “swill men,” still her con- 
science was perfectly easy, for, had she not provided the 
best of oat-meal for her pupils? and had she not explained 
tothem “its remarkable, yes, young ladies, its wonderful 
hygienic value?” What more could she do? Moreover, 
she comforted herself with the thought that she “had an 
exceedingly aristocratic class of young ladies, who could 
hardly be expected to like peasants’ food "—said reflection 
being a full-strength belladonna plaster, which many prin- 
cipals of fashionable schools apply to their consciences when 
they begin to ache a little. Miss Smithe’s experience was 
but a ripple of the great tidal oat-meal wave that swept 
threugh the country a year or two ago, and resulted in an 
immense advantage to—the pigs, forinto their stomachs 
the greater part of it wen:. This isa great pity, for oat- 
meal takes the first rank among the cereals for brain and 
muscle feeding qualities. There were three reasons why 
oat-meal mush was not eaten by the scholars, and by peo- 
ple at large. It was not properly prepared, there was no- 
thing nice to eat upon it, and it should have been alterna- 
ted with, and in some cases, superseded by oaten bread. It 
should be thoroughly cooked, and ina closed vessel, to keep 
in the oamazome; a tarina kettle is excellent. It is not 
necessary that ic should boil all of the time ; indeed, steam. 
ing seems to break down the minute cells of the grain 
equally well, perfect amalgamation being a sine gua now 
of good oat-meal mush. It ehould be served piping hot, and 
eaten immediately. Ten or fifteen minutes’ delay is as fatal 
to it as to beefsteak. And astoever eating warmed-over 
oat-meal, bah! it’s the greatest dietetic abomination im- 
aginable. That cook has not yet been born who can ever 
restore to its primitive freshness, Cream is really its only 
proper sauce , and at one’s own table it should always be 
used. But until the millennium dawn, I do not expect board 
ing-houses to furnish this luxury. The young ladies may 
or may not like wilk or syrup, but I never knew them to 
refuse an artificial cream, which is made by beating up eggs 
very light, pouring slowly over them (stirring the while) 
hot, but not boiling milk, then setting upon a hot stove un- 
til it is of the consistency of thick cream. Three large 
dishes of this, one unflavored for those who like the pecu- 
liar taste of the oat meal, and the other two with lemon or 
vanilla, or some other agreeable essence, should be furnish- 
ed. But spoon-victuals, s}though good occasionally, by fre- 
frequent repetition grow wearisome, I do not think that 


God intended map to be a mush-eating animal, forI have 
noticed all the people whom I see are furnished, more or 
less, with teeth. Therefore, allow me to introduce to you 
my mode] oaten bread, of which we are charitable enough 
to think Miss Smithe never beard. It is made of oat-flour, 
which is oatmeal ground as fine as H»xal)) flour, and should 
be used for bread, wafers and biscuits instead of the oat- 

meal which is usually employed for that purpose.—Sani- 
tarian. 


Prizes for Scholars. 
See the Scholar's Companion. 


21. For the most interesting letter to the Editor—not to 

— over 100 words. 
‘or the best outline map of the United States. 

Hy For the neatest copy of “‘ Mary bad a little lamb.” 

24. For the best written biography of Abraham Lincoln 
—not 200 words. 

25. kor the best composition on “ Thanksgiving ’—150 
words. 

26. For the best statement of the causes of the present 
War in 4 .—150 words. 

27. For a list of twenty-five of the most eminent Ameri- 
cans, and what the oy are noted for—75 words. 

28. What were the Pyramids supposed to have been built 


for. 

29. For the largest number of words made out of Con- 
stantinople. 

80. For the most elegant sentence, which shal! contain 





all the nine parts of speech, and all the letters of the Alpha- 
bet. 
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Talks with Uncle Philip. 


Tue boys and girls spent happy hours at Uncle Philip’s 
house. He had an inexhaustible fund of information on 
subjects that were strange to mest young folks, and he con. 
stantly gave it away to whoever asked him, These talks 
occurred generally on the piazza after tea, when some would 
be reading books or papers, others playing chess, checkers 
or backgammon, and others sewing. 

WORDS—THEIR MEANING. 

One evening Uncle Philip said,“ It is wonderful how 
much meaning there isin words. Take the names of the 
months for an example : 

January is called so from Janus, the Roman god of war ; 
they worshiped him asthe rulerof the year and of human 
destiny. He was represented with two faces, one of which 
looked forward and the other behind ; a symbol of the past 
and future. Plutarch says Janus introduced agriculture 
from Theasaly into Latium, hence one head looked toward 
Latium and the other towards Greece. Romulus erected a 
celebrated temple to him which was opened when war was 
declared and shut during peace. Such wonderful people 
to quarrel were the Romans that history says the gates were 
closed only three times in' 700 years. Then there is Fgs- 
RUARY too, there is a history about that. Februa in Latin 
signifies a feast of purification ; the month was set apart for 
that by the priests. It is our shortest month, and bas St. 
Valentine’s day in it. In Rome the carnival is held in this 
month. MAnrc# takes us back to Roman history again ; 
Romulus named it in honor of his father Mars, and made it 
the first month of the year. Until the adoption of the new 
style of dating the 25th of March was always called New 
Year's day ; the change was made in 1752. 

“ What is meant,” said Marcus, “ by old style in dating ; 
I see in Bancroft’s History such dates used as 1765-6” ? 

That is a good question. It is a good place to havea 
little book and note down suco things as you do not under- 
stand, and then inquire of those who know, The editor of 
the ScHoLars’ COMPANION is to open a Question Box, and 
so I will put your inquiry in it. 

ApRIt derives its name from Aperio, to open, because the 
earth is opened by the farmer to plant his seeds. 

May is also from a Latin word. It was named in honor of 
the goddess Maia, daughter of Atlas, and mother of Mercu- 
ry. In this month in old England they had many ceremo- 
nies on the first day of May, called May-day. 

Very soon after midnight the young people marched to 
the woods, accompanied with music and the blowing of 
horns, and took branches and adorned them with flowers, 
and returning home at sunrise decked their doors and _ win- 
dows with them. In the after part of the day they danced 
around a pole crowned with flowers, called a May-pole. In 
this country it has been customary to have May-parties and 
one is chosen as May Queen and oftentimes beautiful cer. 
emonies take place. You remember, girls, 

“* You must wake and call me early, 
Call me early, mother dear,” “i 
To-morrow ‘ll be the happiest time of all the glad New Year, 
Of all the glad New Year, mother, the maddest, merriest day, 
For I'm to be the Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to be the Queen 
o’ the May.” 

“ Oh yes, Uncle, that is a beautiful poem ; it was written 
by Alfred ‘l'ennyson.” 

JuNE was dedicated to the goddess Juno, JuLY was so 
called because Julius Cesar was born in this month ; before 
that it was Quintilis or fifth month (March being then, as I 
just told you the first month. The first Caesar had a good 
deal todo with the calendar. 

Avuaust was formerly called Sertilis or sixth month, but 
changed to honor the Emperor O. Augustus Cesar, who be- 
came consul in that month. SEPTEMBER, OcTOBER, No- 
VEMBER and DECEMBER keep their old names ; remember 
they started from March as the first month, 

“ It seems to me,” said George, “ that it would have been 
better to have kept March as the first month, and made 
January and February as the eleventh and twelfth months ; 
then September would be the seventh month, and so on. 

“ Yes, so I think, but the mischief is done.” 


Take Care of Yourself. 


Standing in the depot, watching an out-going train, those 
words, uttered at my side by an elderly woman, arrested 
my attention, The cars were moving faster every moment, 
but I caught sight of a fair, young face at an open window, 
and a handkerchief waving adieux that it was now too late 
to speak. , 

“Take care of yourself,’’ I repeated to myself, and turn- 
ing again to the woman who had spoken them, she was no 
where to be seen, having disappeared in the hurrying 
crowd. I followed in imagination the young trayeller, and 





wondered if those Jast words of parting hadJefs more than: 


.@ passing impression on her mind. 
As I emerged in the open square numbers of boys and 


girls, schoolward bound, pussed me with smiling faces, One 
running across the street to greet a companion, narrowly 
escaped being run over by a vegetable cart,and while I 
was still shuddering over the possible accident, those words 
sounded anew in my ears, “ Take care ef yourself!” 

Do the boys and girls know how much, and how well 
they can take care of themselves? Are the pavements 
damp, or the skies threatening, there are rubbers, and water- 
proofs, and umbrellas for protection. A pause and a little 
observation when going in the morning, will prevent many 
a cold and sore throat. Onthe road to school there are 
many ways by which you can take care of yourselves. Keep 
as nearly as possible on the inside of the walk ; never stop 


if addressed by a stranger. (This is a safe rule although it | 


may not seem very polite), In crossing streets wait until 
all vehicles have passed, or if a police officer stands ready 
to assist, walk as close beside him as possible. 

Are there not very many ways in the school building in 
which you can take care of yourselves. By not hurrying 
up or down stairs ; by not going unprotected by hat, shawl 
or coat in the wide and chilly hall; by not sitting under an 
open window in the draught; by avoiding all girls or boys 
who are rough and boisterous in manner, er bold or saucy 


_in conversation, 


Take care of yourselves, little girls, and carry the gentle 
manners of home into the school-room to gladdea both 
teacher and fellow pupil. Take care of yourselves by read- 
ing no book or paper that has not been carried home for in- 
spection by father, mother or elder sister. Take care of 
yourselves by walking quietly and straight through the 
streets, without gazing or remarking on every passer by. 

Take care of yourselves, little boys, by associating only 


with those who are obedient, and truthful, and well-behav- | 


ed in school and out. By refusing to stop and gaze at the 
pictures in the corner book store; by trying to imitate the 
behavior of the most gentlemanly man on the street. Take 
care of yourselves by never allowing profane or unclean 
words to enter your ears or pass your Jips. You are mould- 
ing yourselves for men and women, and your daily actions 
are making you what ten years hence, you will surely be. 
Your life, your health, your character, your happiness, are 
now in your hands, and I cannot urge you too strongly to 
“To take care of yourself.” 
AUNT HANNA. 
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Benjamin West. 


Youne West was the son of a Quaker. When seven years 
of age he was one day left in charge of an infant niece in 
the cradle, and the beauty of its smile attracted his atten- 
tion. Observing some paper, together with red and black 
ink on the table, he seized them and endeavored to deline- 
ate a portzait, although at this period he had never seen an 
engraving or picture. 

Hearing the approach of his mother and sister, he endea- 
vored to conceal what he had been doing ; but his mother 
observing his confusion inquired what he was about, and 
asked him to show her the paper. He obeyed, entreating 
her not to be angry. Mrs. West, after looking some time et 
the drawing with evident pleasure, said to her daughter, “I 
declare | he has made a likeness of little Sally ;’’ and kissed 
him with much fondness and satisfaction. This encouraged 
him to say that if it would give her any pleasure, he would 
make pictures of the flowers which she held in her hand, 
for his genius was awakened, and he felt that he coulda imi- 
tate the forms of any of those things which pleased his sight. 
Young West continued to make drawings with pen and ink 
uatil camel-bair pencils were described to him, when he 
found a substitute in the-fur of a cat’s tail. In the following 
year a cousin sent him a box of colors and pencils, with sev- 
eral pieces of canvas prepared for the easel, and six engrav- 
ings. The box was received with delight, and in the cvlors, 
the otls and the pencils young West found all his wants 
supplied. He rose at the dawn of the tollowing day, and car- 
ried the box toa room in the garret, where he spread his 
canvas, prepared a pallet and began to imitate the figures 
in the engravings. Enchanted with his art, he forgot his 
school hours and joined the family at dinner without men- 


tioning the einployment in which he had been engaged. In 


the afternoon he again retired to his study in the garret, and 
for several days successively he thus withdrew and devoted 
himself to painting. Mrs. West, suspecting that the box oc- 
casioned the neglect of school, went into the garret and 
found him employed on a picture. Her anger was soon ap- 
peased by the sight of the performance. She saw not a mere 
copy, but a composition from two of the engravings. She 
kissed him with transports of affection, and assured him she 
would intercede with his tather to pardon him for absenting 
himself from school. Sixty-seven years afterwards this 
piece, finished when the aitist was in his eighth year, was 


exhihited in the saine room With thé sublimé: painting of | 


Christ Rejected ; and Mr. West declared that there were 





inventife touches in his first and juvenile essay which 





all his subsequent experience had not enabled him to sur. 


eee arriving at a suitable age the young artist com- 
menced his studies in Italy, funds being provided by the 
generosity of some merchants of New York and Philadel 
phia, and maintained by his diligence and augmenting suc- 
| cess those hopes of greatness in painting wnich his triends 

cherished. Visiting England upon his way home, he was in 

duced to permanently reside in London, and there produced 
his best works. His skill brought him distinguished, even 

royal patronage, competency and academical honors. This 
| great and amiable man, an honor to the country of his birtn 
and thaw of his adoption, died in 1820. 
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What the Girls Did at Dinner Time. 


GEOGRAPHY GAME. » 
| The girls, Mollie, Annie, Carry, Maggie and Lizzie, found 
great pleasure in their new way of spending the time of 
intermission. They always brought their lunehes, for they 
lived at too great a distance to go home and return. 
“ Characters,” was played egain, and again, until Annie 
suggested that they should try something else. 
| “I think ‘Geography Game,’ is nice, and instructive,” 
| said Mollie, and as only two of the others knew how it was 
played, she proceeded, “ We form ourselves in a circle, or 
| line, and one begins, and names acity, or anything to be 
| found in the geography. ‘The next one takes the last let- 
| ter of the city—or whatever was said—and names a place, 
| and commences her word with that, and so on, until one 
| gets ‘stuck,’ when she is out of the game, and the rest start 
} again. Do you understand? 
| ‘The others signified their assent, and the game was be- 
gun, 

“Alabama,” said Maggie. 

“Amsterdain, Marquette, Easton, Newport, Trenton, New 
York, Kentucky, Yang-tse-Kiang, Ganges, Savannah, Hart- 
ford, Dover, Red River, Rhode Island, Denver, Raieigh, 
Hindostan, Nevada, Augusta, Albermarle, Erie, England, 
Denville, Egypt, ‘l'al:ahassee, Oh, I can’t think of an ‘¢,’” 
said Lizzie, in dispair, and the others after waiting a mo- 
ment, continued their game. 

“Edinburgh, Havana, Alleguany, Yucatan, New Jersey. 
I want a ‘y’;” exclaimed Annie. Just then Miss Richards, 
their teacher came towards them, and asked Mollie if she 
would Joan her a history. Mollie went to get it, and Miss 
Richards asked what they were doing. 

“Playing ‘Geography Game,” responded Maggie. 

“Tknow, orat least I used to know how it was done. 
May I watch you for a moment ?” 

“The girls assented, and Mollie just then returning with 
the bock, the game went on. 

“ Yenesei, Iceland, Denville, Europe, Euphrates, Susque- 
hanna, Appalachian, New Hampshire.” “ Wait a moment,” 
said their teacher, “1 know of a different way. How do 
you play this?” 

Lizzie explained, and the game was continued ; when the 
hour was up, they took their seats even more interested in 
the new game, than in “ Characters.” 

During the afternoon’s session, Mise Richards askei if 
they would like to have a geography match. The scholars 
were delighted, and our five girls looked significantly at 
each other. ‘Two leaders were chosen, as fora spelling 


match, and the teacher announced the way it was to be 
done. “The leaders may commence, and call for sides,” 
she said. When the sides were all chosen, she continued, 
“One side will begin by naming a place commencing with 
‘a,’ and the other side will say one commencing with the 
same letter, and so on, back and forth, until that let‘er is 
exhausted. The side on which the last name is given, 
counts that asone. Whichever side gets the most letters 

in the ulphabet, wins. Names of places must not be re- 
peated. Josie Fox, may lead off with a word beginning 
| with ‘a.’”’ 

The names kept following each other very lively; as 
soon as one was uttered, another was sure to be sent back 
from the other side. This renders geographical names 
familiar. 

Amsterdam, Appleton, Augusta, Andover, Ann. Arbor, 
Androscoggin, Atlantic, Austria, Asia, Africa, and America, 
were soon used up,and more uncommon ones substituted. 
Once two scholars spoke together, each giving different 
names. They did not know what to do, until Miss Rich- 
ardg told them that the opposite side could take one of them 
and this made them more careful. An hour passed swiitly 
by, and they had just reached ‘n’; but it had to be stop. 
ped, end when the letters were counted up, one side had 
two more than the other, and of course, it won, 


| A Boy of Athens hada dog that had been his playmate: 
| from his cradle ; he accompanied him in all his sports, and 
| whenever he saw him again efter a short absence.was over- 

joyed. One day, this young Athenian, while looking out of 

the window at some exhibition that was passing along the 

street, over-reached himself, and losing his balance fell from 
the upper story of the house to the ground, and was killed 
jinstaatly. The dog leaped after him, and broke his leg by 
the fall, yet he followed his little ‘master to the grave and. 
would not Jeave it for days, and finally did so, tu return to 
the room his companion bad occupied—to die. 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 

The Chemistry Class. , 
MAny scholars fall into the mistake of supposing that 
chemistry is harder to understand than natural philosophy ; 
on the contrary, there is much that is easy about it Every 
one makes some chemical experiments before he knows it ; 
in fact many things, such as the explosion of gunpowder, 
lighting a match, etc., are among the most novel, interest- 
ing and genuine chemical experiments. There seems to be 
a tendency among the atoms of matter to unite, and in do- 
ing so very curious effects are produced. It is not easy to 
get a clear idea of what is meant by atoms—they are the 
smallest parts, far, far finer than any dus: into which mat- 
ter may be crushed. However small they are, they unite 
sometimes in pairs, sometimes two of one with one of an- 
other, two of one and three of another, and so on; at least 
so the philosophers say. This is pretty much all there is 
of chemistry—the union of atoms with atoms. It appears 
that the more unlike two atoms are, the mcre tley seem to 
fancy each other ; and if they are very much alike they are 
quite indifferent or unsociable. This is so much like the 
ways in which boys and girls, men and women, act, that 
that some very good philosophers bave supposed the little 
atoms to have minds ; they certainly have “ wills” ot their 
own. 

Chemistry is about the manners and customs of the atoms. 
First, these atoms differ in weight and probably in size ; then, 
as said above, they have preterences—preferring those that 
differ from themselves. Now, every true. scholar likes to 


make experiments and to know why things turn out as they, 
do. He will not need much apparatus: some’ of it he can: 


make for himself ; a few bottles, such as you can pick up a 
chance, a few wineglasses, which you can borrow of your 
mother, some corks, some glass-tubes, a glass rod, a few test 
tubes and two or three vials of acids, you can get of a drug- 
gist, in addition to what you can find around your house, 
will stand you in the chemical line. You should have a box 
to put things in ; you should label your vials and boxes, and 
do things “shipshape,” as the sailors say. You can easily 
get a dozen psper boxes from your mother, about two inches 
wide and three inches long and an inch high, to hold things 
—she buys them with buttons or pins in them, and when 
empty throws them away. Make some paste and put two 
neat labels on each, on the top and on the side. Now put 
in each as follows: Table salt, soda (baking), cream-of-tar- 
tar, soda (washing), sulphate of copper, sulphate of iron, 
sugar of lead, nitrate of potash, nitrate of stronium, prussi- 
ate of potash, powdered galls, one or two cents’ worth ot 
each will answer very well. Next a bottle of very strong 
vinegar and one of distilled water will be needed. You 
must not taste of any of these, or let them lie around, for 
several of them are poisons. In making experiments it will 
be best to have an apron on to preserve your clothes, for 
thus the immortal Humphry Davy is represented to us as 
working in his laboratory. 

Now for some experiments. You must remember that 
you, by making an experiment, are asking a question of 
Nature ; ‘nature will reply to all your questions by making 
some change in the appearance, color or weight of the mat- 
ter you are using.Take a spoonful of the soda (baking) and 
stir it with your glass rod into a half-tumbler of water ; 
wipe the rod dry and take half a teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar and stir with your rod into a wineglass of water; when 
thoroughly dissolved, pour the cream of tartar solution into 
the soda solution—it will “ effervesce,” that is boil up vio- 
lently. You see, you asked, “ WMat will soda and cream of 
tartar do when mixed ?” Nature answers you, and no mat- 
ter how many times you ask her she will always give the 
same answer. What does she say,? She says the soda pre- 
fers the company of the tartaric acid to that of the carbonic 
acid, and leaves it—and the carbonic acid being a gas and 
very light hurries off through the water amid much bub- 
bling. Here you learn a very important lesson: there are 
solids, liquids and gases, or in other words matter is some- 
times in one of these three forms and sometimes another, 
aceording to circumstances. The carbonic acid is evidently 
lost, it is dissipated in the air; you have the soda and the 
tartaric acid left in the tumbler ; they may be thrown away, 
as you can use them no more. 

Now take a wineglass half-full of water, and dissolve in 
it a little prussiate of potash ; in another, dissolve a little 
sulphate of iron ; both of these are without color, like water. 
Now, mix them and you have a beautiful blue. Here again 
Nature replies to your question, and she always will reply, 
in this case she makes a very pretty answer. Or, you can 
vary this experiment and make it still mere striking. Make 
a solution of sulphate of iron as before, and take a clean 
quill or gold pen and write on a piece of paper and let it dry. 
Next make a solution of prussiate of potash in your wine- 
glass, as you did in the last experiment, and dip a feather 
or light sponge into it and brush over the writing, it will 
become visible and be of a beautiful blue color. This would 





be a good way to write to a friend ona postal card if he 
knew the secret, for what seemed to be a blank postal card 
would, under his “xperimentation, become filled with legi- 
ble writing. Bu! chis is not all the ways in which seeming 
blank postal card: may be covered with ideas ; other meth- 
ods will be shows in another number of the COMPANION. 
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The Grammar Class. 


A great many young people, use very extravagant lan- 
guage, thus:—“A sweet little dog” Now, dogs are not 
sweet. Yeta Chinaman might think so, perhaps, for they 
are credited with eating them. The way to test the sweet- 
ness of an object, is to taste it,—hence say pretty. 

“What a lovely color!”” The word lovely, is used to ex- 
pressed admiration. What is lovely, {inspires love; say 
beautifal. 

“1 had a splendid ride.” That is splendid which shines, 
and as a ride does not shine, the application is wrong; say 
delightful. 

“ What an awful hot day.” Awful means full ot awe ; 
and a warm day, is not that by any means. So, also by the 
words fearful, frightful, and terrible; we refer to things 
that inspire fear,”fright and terror; say remarkable, op- 
pressively. 

A magnificent dress.” what does not impose by its grand- 
eur, cannot be magnificent ; say fine, superior, etc. 

So, for very, must be classed among the missused words. 
“Tt is so warm,” for it is very warm.” So, when used be- 
fore an adjective, needs to complete the sense, to be follow- 
ed by a correlative clause, introduced by as. 

Some very ludicrous mistakes are made, by placing the 
words in their wrong order. “ He saw a lady sewing with 
a Roman nose.” “Isaw two men digging a well with 
straw hats.” “Garret Clauson, shoots squirrels without 
spectacles.” “A respectable young woman wants washing.” 
A proprietor of a bone mill, advertised, that “ parties send- 
ing their own bones to be ground, will be attended to with 
fidelity and dispatch.” These instances of “ambignity,” 
are very common. It requires nice study to use certain 
English words correctly. Thus, in speaking of a number 
of fair girls you will use bevy; but when you describe a 
number of wolves it is no longer “ bevy’ but pack ; when 
you come to thieves it is not “ pack” but gang; when you 
come to angels it is wholly wrong to use “ gang any long- 
er, you must say host; when, however, you come to talk 
about porpoises, you drop “ host” and use shoal, or school ; 
but a “school” of buffaloes is called a herd; if you mean 
children drop “herd” and say troop; but not a “troop” 
of ruffians—that must bea horde; and a collection of rub- 
bish is never spoken of as “horde,” but as a heap; when 
you come to oxen, say drove ; but a “drove” of black- 
guards is mob; you must never, however, speak of a gath- 
ering of worhippers asa ‘‘ mob,” now it is congregation ; 
but a “congregation” of robbers is a band ; a “band” of 
locusts is always called a swarm; but if you speak of peo- 
ple, say crowd. 
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The Zoology Class. 

THE following notice is conspicuously set up in the state 
forests of France: “ Hedgehog—Feeds on mice, small ro- 
dents, slugs and grubs. Do not kill a hedgehog.—Toad—a 
farmer’s friend ; destroys twenty to thirty insects per hour. 
Do not kill a toad.—Mole—Destroys grubs, crickets, 
and insects injurious to agriculture ; no trace of vegetable 
matter is ever found in its stomach ; does more good than 
harm, Donct killamole, Cockchafer and his grub—each 
insect lays seventy to une hundred eggs. Kill the cockcha- 
fers. Each department of France loses annually thousands 
of francs by the injuries of insects. Birds are the only ene- 
mies capoble of contending with them. Children, do not rob 
the birds’ nests.” 

THE toad as an insect destroyer is becoming quite popu- 
lar in Europe. Once a week a toad market is held regularly 
in Paris, to which these little anima!s are brought careful- 
ly assorted, according to their strength and size, and packed 
by the hundred in baskets of damp moss. The market is 
never overstocked, and those of moderate size find ready 
purchasers at prices ranging from seventy-five to eighty 
francs per hundred. The majority of them are brought up 
for the use of English market gardens, and it is stated that 
orders are on hand for the purchase at those rates of every 
basketful that reaches the market. 

THE world is indebted to the insect tribe for that” valu- 
able product, chloroform. The little ant contains a sub- 
stance called formic acid. 

A CHILD'S COURAGE. 

The Newburg Journal tells the following story of adven- 
ture, the little heroine being a young miss of some twelve 
years, daughter of a farmer residing near the village of Mt. 
Hope : “ While she was engaged feeding a hen and chick- 
ens at an early hour,a weasel made its appearance among 
the bread, and seized one of the chicks. The plucky little 


‘Corrientes—A current. 








girl grasped the chicken and vainly endeavored to release 
it from the jaws ofits enemy. She seized the weazel by the 
nape of its neck and ran to the house, a distance of 200 feet, 
making her appearance in the dining-room, where the fam- 
ily were seated at breakfast, with it firmly clutched in her 
grasp, her bands bleeding from repeated applications of its 
teeth and claws. Here the family dog was called in, but 
the weasel fastened its jaws into the upper lip of his dog- 
ship, who, with howls ef pain, wildly ran about the room. 
The distress of the dog, a great household pet, again put 
the little girl upon her mettle, and seizing the weasel she 
cloked him off the dog, but only to cause him to fasten his 
teeth in her thumb, which he bit through and through.— 
Though the pain must necessarily have been great, the child 
uttered no cry of distress, but held on until the grip of the 
weasel had been releasedl by his being choked.” 

A Boy while fishing in a Jake in Wisconsin, felt a nibble, 
and drawing his hook toward the shore, observed a half- 
gallon fruit-can trailing on the bottom. Having secured the 
vesse], he was greatly surprised to find that a large catfish 
had taken up his abode therein, and remained until his in- 
creased dimensions did not admit of «gress. He had evident- 
ly flopped around ip his tin parlor until a hole was made in 
the rust-eaten bottom, through which his tail protruded. In 
this condition the catfish had* power to navigate from one 
place to another, and must have been regarded by his aqua- 
rian neighbors as a kind of iron-clad monitor.” 

The History Class. 
THE first telegram was sent in 1845. 
Sir Walter Raleigh first introduced potatoes into Ireland, 


STEAMBOATS first made regular trips across the ocean in 
1830. 

POCAHONTAS was twelve years of age when she saved the 
life of Capt. John Smith. 








THE word Boo! used to frighten children, is said to bea 
corruption of Boh, the name of a fierce Gothic general, the 
mention of whom used to spread a panic among his enemies. 


THE ladies in Russia are very anxious to marry because 
they have no liberty before marriage. 

In 1805 there was but one man in this country who could 
make drawings for cotton machinery ; his name was Ogden. 

In Plymouth, Exgland, a lighthouse is being erected, 
which will be the tallest in the world. There will bean in 
firmary and a bedroom, with ten beds for the shipwrecked ; 
also ten rooms for attendants. The light is expected to pen- 
etrate over twenty miles at sea. 


THE name Plantagenet, which fourteen succeeding sover- 
eigns of England were known by, was first bestowed asa 
term of reproach on their ancestor, Fulke Martel, earl of 
Anjou, in the tenth century, because he contrived the mur- 
der of his nephew, in order to succeed to his possessions. In 
atonement for that offence, his confessor sent him on a pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem, attended by two servants—one of 
them was to lead him bya halter to the holy eepulchre, the 
other to strip and whip him there. Broom (in French genet) 
being the shrub used, from plantagenet, or broom plant, 
arose the name in question. By the marriage of the em- 
press Maud, daughter of Henry I., Geoffrey Plantagenet, 
Count of Anjou, the first of the Plantagenets, ascended the 
Englisn throne as Henry II. 

The Geography Class. 

GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES, WITH THEIR SIGNIFICATIONS 
Aleutian—Bold rock. 
Amazon—Boat destroyer. Madeira—Timber. 
Andes—Copper. Maggiore—Large lake. 
Athens—Goddess of wisdom. Maldive—Thousand isles. 
Australia—Southern land. Margaiita—A pearl. 
Austria—Eastern kingdom. Marmora—Marble. 
Azores—Hawks. Medina—The city. 
Babelmandeb—Gate of tears, Mediterranean—Midland. 
Baikal—Rich lake. Missouri—Mud river. 

Baton Rouge—Red stick. Mont Blanc—White mountain 
Beled-el-Jerid—Land of dates, Montenegro—Black ad 
Bombay-»Good bay, Montevideo—Mount prospect. 
Cairo—The victorious. Montreal-—-Royal mount. 
Cattegat—Cat’s gate. Morocco—Farthest west. 
Colorado—Colored. Nova Scotia—New Scotland. 
Niger—The dark river. 


La Plata—Silver. 


Costa Rica—Rich coast. Niagara—Thunder of waters. 
Denmark—Low country. Nebraska—Flat waters. 
Detroit—A strait. Ohio—Beautiful river. 
Euphrates—To make glad. Pekin—Northern capital. 


Fond du Lac—Bottom of lake. Prairie du Chien-Dog-mead’w 


Forwosa—Beautiful, Polynesia—-Many islands. 
Galena—Silver or lead ore. Quebec—The narrows. 
Guadalquiver-The great river. Schay]kill—Hidden creek. 
Havre—A harbor. Skager Rack—Crooked strait. 
Hayti—Mountainous. Sierra Leone—Lion mount’ns 


Havre de Grace-haven of grace Sierra Madre—Mother “ 
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Hoang-Ho—Yellow river. Sierra Nevada—Snow mts 
Holland—Muddy marshy land. Singapore—City of lions. “~ 
Hong Kong—Sweet waters. . Terra del Fuego-Land of fire- 
Irawaddy—Great river. Vera Cruz—True cross. 

Yang tse-Kiang—The blue river. 


TURKISH OFFICIAL TITLES. ° 
@ Sultan—The sovereign of the Turkish’empire. 

Porte—The government of the empire, officially called 
the Sublime Porte, from the Sultan’s gate, where justice, was 
dealt out, 

Grand Vizier—Chiet minister of the empire, corresponds 
to our Secretary of State. 

Divan—The Turkish Council of State, corresponds to our 
Cabinet Council, or assemblage of the heads of departments. 

Grand Mufti—Chief interpreter of the Mohammedan law, 
like our Attorney-General. 

Pasha—A governor. Dey—Sameas pasha. 

Sheik—Head of Arabian tribe. 

Osmandi—Turkish official. 

. Ottoman Empire—Turkish Empire. 

Mussulman—A follower of Mohammed. 

-—— 
Memories. 
BY A. G. O. F, 

Some persons can easily remember numbers, or places; 
others remember incidents ; another will retain words writ- 
ten or spoken ; some learn quickly, but some forget ; and 
others acquire knowledge only by hard labor, yet never lose 
it. Especially is this so in a class, where one scholar may 
read a recitation over a few times, and know it perfectly, 
and another will study, for perbaps hours, on the same 
thing, before he can repeat it. 

Sir Walter Scott, when four years of age, learned by heart 
the stories and ballads, which were repeated to him. When 
he was eleven years old, and attending the High School at 
Edinburgh, his teacher would constantly refer to him for 
dates, and called him the ciass historian. He possessed 
such a powerful memory, that if he read anything once, he 
would remember it for months after. This was all the more 
wonderful, as he wasa fast reader, merely glancing over 
the pages. 

Doctor Johnson’s memory was good; and if he read a 
thing once, and liked it, he could repeat it over after. He 
asserts that every one has good memories, and forgetful- 
ness isa fault. Milton composed “ Paradise Lost,” and 
“ Paradise Regained,” after he became blind. Thomas De 
Quincy, aman of great geniusand learning, says that, 
“Rarely do things perish from my memory, that are worth 
retaining. Rubbish perishes instantly.” Thomas Moore, 
was a very well-read man, but his memory was not remark- 
able. Coleridge had a good memory, and could repeat 
passages from once reading them. On the whole, Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, probably exceeded in this remarkable trait. 
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Who invented the Multiplication Table ? 
JENNY BLAKE, Rochester, N. Y. 


This old friend of the scholars was invented by Pythago- 
ras, acelebrated Grecian Philosopher, about 528 years before 
Christ. Wifl Miss Jenny tells us something about him? 


Who was The Man with the Iron Mask ? 
SUSIE GETLER. 

The story of this man is very mysterious. It appears that 
in the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, ot France, a captive 
with his face concealed by a black mask was confined in dif- 
ferent prisous—first, in the fortress of Pignerol, then taken 
to the Tale of Saint Marguerite, and then to the Bastile in 
in Paris—in all twenty-four years: that one man was his 
keeper all this time, St. Mars. When he was taken from 
Pignerol to Saint Marguerite, he was carried in a chair so 
closely covered with oilcloth as to conceal him entirely. His 
island prison had a window init, which looked out upon the 
sea, One day he wrote something with his knife on one of 
his silver plates (for he was treated as a person of rank), 
and threw it out of his window towards a boat which was 
moored near the foot of the tower. It was picked up by the 
owner of the boat,a fisherman, and by him taken to S+. 
Mars, who inquired if he had read the writing gn it. “Ido 
not know how to read, I have just found the plate end no 
one else has seen it.” He was, nevertheless, shut up for 
several days in the tort,and then dismissed, the governor 
saying to him “ It is very fortunate for you that you cannot 
read.” Ou another occasion he wrote on bis shirt and threw 
it out. This was found by a friar who took it to the gover- 
nor, although he denied having read the writing, his verac- 
ity was doubted, and he was found dead two days after- 
wards, 

In 1608, the prisoner was carried to Paris—it was a long 
journey —in a closely curtained vehicle. His face was not 
seen, but he was discovered to be of tall statue and remark- 
ably fine figure. The mask was not of iron though believed 
to be so by the people. 





St. Mars kept the key. 


It was of black velvet, shaped with 
whalebone and fastened behind witha padlock. of which 
During the journey the governor 





in his solitude and played upon his guitar. His death took 
place Nov. 19,1703, and he was buried in the cemetery of 
St. Paul’s Church in Paris. There is a tradition that the sex- 
ton was bribed to open the grave to allow the face to be seen, 
but that the head was fouud to be wanting. After his death 
his bedding, books, chairs, tables, the door, the window- 
frames were all burned ; the silver was melted, the glass 
pounded to pieces, the pavement of the floor was taken up 
and a new one put down, the ceiling replaced by another, 
and the walls plastered anew. It was obvious that a fear 
was entertained that he might have left some indication 
that might tend to the discovery of a secret that even after 
death was never to be disclosed. Various conjectures have 
been made. Count Matthioli, the secretary of Charles Fer- 
dinand, Duke of Montana, is thought by many to have been 
the unfortunate captive; Voltaire says there was a twin 
brother to Louis, the Fourteenth, and that one was shut up 
to prevent a division of the kingdom. , 


“ What was the Golden Fleece ?” 


The old Greeks, who had had so much to say about it, tell 
us that it was nailed to a beech tree in Colchis ; that it was 
the fleece of the wondrous ram which bore Phrixus and Helle 
across the Euxine sea. For Prixus and Helle were the 
children of the cloud-nymph, and of Anthamas, the Minuan 
King. Their step-mother, Ino wished to destroy them—and 
said they must be sacrificed on an altar ; sothey were brought 
to the altar, and the priest stood ready with his knife, when 
out of the clouds came the Golden Ram, and took them on 
his back and vanished. By him they were carried far away 
over land and sea, till he came to the Thracian Chersonese, | 
and there Helle fell into the Sea—so those narrow straits 
are called “Hellespont,” after her, and they bear that 
name to this day, Then the ram flew on with Phrixus to 
the northeast across the sea which we call the Black Sea, 
now : (but the Hellens called it the Euxine,) and stopped at | 
Colchis on the steep Circassian coast; and there Phrixus 

married Cholchiope, the daughter of Arites the King, and | 
offered the ram in sacrifice. The ram’s fleece was nailed to | 
a beech tree in the grove of Ares, the war-god. 
After awhile Phrixus died, and was buried, but bis soul | 
had no rest. His spirit came in dreams to the heroes and 

said, “Come and set my spirit free.” And they said, “How?” 

“ You must sail over the sea to Colchis and bring home the 

Golden Fleece, and then my spirit will come back with it 

and I shall sleep with my fathers and have rest.” This 

voice it was, that summoned out the herves, and many wers 

the expeditious in search of it,and many the conflicts to 

win it, for it was guarded by a mighty serpent, and he who 
would bear it away must possess the god: like courage and 

strength. 
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Dialogue. 


THE EXAMINATION. 

Professor. 1 will examine you this morning, on a very 
simple subject, a capite ad calcem, an ink-stand. Now, 
then, what is av ink-stand? 
Student. It is a receptacle designed to contain ink. 
P. How are inkstands divided, describe ab ovo. 
S They are several varieties, glass, copper, iron, gold and 
silver, as respects the material of which they are made. 
P. Very well, how else, ac modum are they divided ? 
S. There are possible, probabie and actual ink-stands. 
P. Describe each in turn. 
S. A possible ink-stand isa receptacle designed for the 
purpose of holding ink, and that may be used to hold ink ; 
it is not yet become one, having never had any ink in it, 
and it may never have. 
P. What is a probable inkstand ? 
S. It is a receptacle designed to hold ink, one placed 
ready to receive it in a place where ink is to be used, as on 
the desk of the writer. 
P. And what is an inkstand bona fide, or actual ? 
S. It is one now at this moment contains ink. 
P. Are inkstands divided in any other way ? 
S. Yes, there are real and ideal ; the real inkstand is one 
vhat exists in a material state ; the ideal exists mentally, is 
only thought of or remembered, or imegined. 
P. Do the ideal inkstands hold ink? 
S. They do not, their contents are ideal also. 
P. Are inkstands of any other varieties? 
S. Inkstands are again divided into kinds, in respect to 
the kind of ink they contain, as red, blue, black, etc. They 
are also divided into several kinds in respect to the nation- 
ality of their owners, as English, German or Irish: this one 
is an Irish inkstand. 

P. Why 80? 

S. Because it is not an inkstand at all but a pepper box. 

P. Go on still further. 

S. The conditions pertaining to inkstands give rise to 
three divisions; the empty, the normal, and the accident- 
al; the first is that in which it is when unfilled with ink ; 


S. Those that no matter how hard the writter presses in 
his pen, will give out no ideas—the one used by the writer 
of the Patent office Reports, for example. Ss 

P. Are there any other varieties. : 

S. Yes, the shallow, the vesicular, the longitudinal, the 
rubricated.— : 

P. Hold, told, you fhave shown yourself most wise— 
Homo multarum literarum. The faculty will grant your 
degree without doubt. 

Much will depend on the manner of the actors. Each 


should have spectacles, and the Latin should be pronounc- 
ed with some pompogity, 
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C. F. Daubigry. 


This is the name of a very celebrated French artist, who 
has emerged from great obscurity, by close application and 
severe work. When only twenty years of age young Daub- 
igny was employed by a jeweler to paint fruit and flowers. 
on boxes and brooches. His means at the time were very 
limited, and his father was not able to satisfy the desire he 
had for studying art ; consequently he, with a friend named 
Mignaa, resolved to club together and save all of their 
earnings, so as to enable them to goto Italy. For this pur- 
pose they built a small box in the wall of their lodgings, 
which was to be their bank, leaving only a small aperture 
into which all their spare pennies were to be thrown. They 
were often tempted to break open their bank, until finally, 
not being able to resist the temptation any longer, they tore 
down the wall, and found to their delight that their treas- 
ure consisted of $280. With this small fortune in their 
possession, they started on their long contemplated voyage 
to Italy, stopping at the principal cities to admire the works 
‘of art in the cathedrals and churches, and to study nature 
in the different aspects in which it presented itself to them. 
But the sum of $140 was not going to last long, and they 
were obliged to return to Paris. During thistrip Daubigny 
had contracted that passion for nature which has since made 
of him one of the great masters of the day. 

Daubigny is now fifty-seven years old. He spends the 
summer with his son Karl, sketching from nature. The 
favorite way of taking his sketches is to drift down a stream 
in a boat, which is his studio, and whenever a picturesque 
point point presents itself he throws out his anchor and 
maxes his study at leisure. Notwithstanding that he took 
seventy-seven studies during the past Summer, he is uneble 
to satisfy the increasing demand for his pictures. Daub- 
igny’s paintings all bear the character of studies from na- 
ture; hence, their high appreciation by connoisseurs. 
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Across the Ocean. 
I. 

Let us take a short trip on one of those ocean steamers, see 
for ourselves some of the world’s wonders.” If I should ask 
which is the largest church ever built, I am surefmany voices 
would respond, “ St. Peters.” There are, to ‘be sure, some 
in which"the architecture is more perfect, but none as large 
or grand. St. Peter’s is at Rome, and the building of it cost 
forty millions of dollars ; and in later years several additions 
have been made. It is so large, that several churches from 
this country could be placed inside, without crowding in‘the 
least. 

There are only three works of man on earth higher than 
the dome of St. Peters—the Great Pyramid of Egypt, the 
Tower of Amiens, and the Spire of Strasburg. The inside 
of the charch is paved With marble, and much of the decor- 
ations is of bronze and gold. There are openings all around 
which lead into chapels ; but these are as large as ordinary 
sized churches, There gre flights of stairs which lead to the 
dome ; and looking down on the people beneath, who ap- 
pear like insects, you realize what an immense structvre it 
is. To keep the building in repair, it costs annually over 
two millions it is said. 

IL. 

Now let us transport ourselves to Paris, to witness an act 
of the Sun. In one of the principal gardens of this city 
there is a cannon raised on a pedestal, and encircled by a 
railing. Every day it is loaded with powder and wadding, 
and precisely at twelve o’closk, when the sun reaches a ver- 
tain point in the meridian, its rays are concentrated on the 
touch hole, and the cannon fired. Of course this can only be 
done when the sun shines; so on fair days, the people 
gather around the fence, to see the explosion of this novel 





the second, when filled and upright; third, when it is tip- 
ped over und spilled. 

P. Explain the divisions in respect to the writer. 

S. An inkstand may then be divided into two varieties— 
the producing and the non-producing kind. 

P. What is the former? ‘ 








always sat opposite him at table with a loaded pistol on 
each side of his plate. He spent five years in the Bastile, 
and was never seen even by his physician. He was only per- 
mitted to speak to the superintendent, his physician and hie 


speare’s inkstand was a fountain of power, for exumple.: 





riest, but always fn the presence of St. Mats. He read much 


P. Exemplify the Istter. 


S. Those which in dipping ink from them give rise to 
ideas, such are the inkstands men of genius use—Shake- 


artillery piece. Those who have watches hold them in 
their hands and compare them with the time whtch is an- 
nounced by the cannon. 





Letters have begun to come in quite freely, but we have 
not half enough ; we cannot of course answer all these, yet 
we want to hear all the same. If you like a story or article, 
tell us, and if you are not pleased, we want to have you 

us all the same. We desire the boys aud girls 
to feel at home with the Editor of the ScuoLar’s CoMPAN 
10N. He likes boys and girls, always has, always means 
to. From ScHol.arn’R COMPANION. 
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Those answering an Adver- 
tisement will confer a favor 
upon the Advertiser and Pub- 
lishers by stating that they 
saw the advertisement in the 
New York Schoo! Journal. 


PUBLISHERS. 


CATER; REMSEN ens yarreL- 

Prof. LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES 

Outlines of History.—Outlines of History; with 
Original Ge 


° cal, bet ical and 
Literary. 1 vol., 238 , oblong 4to, cloth, $2.00. 
Mitorical Q cally Arranged and Di. 








The companion-book to Outlines of History. 1 vol, | 


oblong quarto, cloth $1.75. 
A a 


Containing a chronological series of 100 Colored 
Maps, illustrating successive periods, from the Dawn 
of Bistory to the Present Day. 1 vol. oblong quar- 
to, cloth $3,50. . 

Historical Chart, or, History Taught by the Eye. 
Showing at a glance the Rise, Development and Fall 

: vf all the important Nations, from the earliest times 
until the present day. This Chart is published in 
four distinct forms. 

B27 For terms and other information, address the 

publishers. 


JV'so". BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 


‘ NEW YORK. 
Publish 
Sander’s Union Readers. 
New Graded Readers. 
Robinson’s Mathematies. 

“ Shorter Course in Mathematics, 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 

White’s Progressive Art Studies. 
Swinton’s Historics. 

“se Gcographies. 
Swinten’s Word Book Series. 
Dana’s Geology. 

Spencerian Penmanship. 
Gray’s Botanies, &e., &e. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


TTER, Al TH O. 
pe 53 and’55 INEM EW 8.9 ’ 
:) Publishers of 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, Dnnton & Scribner’s New Manual of 
Penmauchip- 

Bartholemew’s Industrial Drawing Scries. 

Industrial Drawing Books. 

Primary Cards, three sets. 

Teachers Manual or guide to above 

Guide to Cards. 
= The most comprehensive, practical and beautiful 

Series yet published. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Blanks. 

No.1. Words, No.2. Words and Definitions. No, 
8, Words, Definitions, Sentences. 

The cheapest and best. Retail price 10 cts., intro- 
Auction price, 7 cts.; full size, first class paper. 

Desc~iptive Catalogue. with rates of introduction, 
furnished on application. Correspondence solicited, 

POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
53 John St.. N. Y. 


W. SHOEMAKER & Co., 
PUBLISH 


s 
The Elocutionists’ Annual, 

No. 4, 192 pages, comprising the latest popular read- 
ings, recitations, dialogues and tableaux, 35 cts., cloth 
7% 


cts, 

Best Things from Best Authors. 

Comprising Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of the Elocutionists An- 
nual (nearly 600 pages) elegantly bound, cloth, $1.50. 
Green and gold, $2. 

Oratory. 

An oration by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, delivered 
before the National School of Elocution and Oratory ; 
parper’binding 15 cts.,limp cloth 25cts. The above 
publication sent post paid on receipt of price. 

J. W. SHOEMAKER & CO., Publishers, 
1,418 Chestnut st., Phila., Pa, 


TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 
Have on hand the largest assortment of Theological, 
College and School books kept in New York, 
A large assortment from auction for Sehool, Family 
and general Libraries. Also Sunday school books from 
21 publishers—all on the most favorable terms, 
Books soldonly by subscription. 
%end for catalogues and particulars. 


CoLtINs & BROTHER, 

PUBLISHERS, 414 Broadway, N. Y. 

Olmsted’s School Astronomy (Snell). A Com- 
pendium of Astronomy. forscbhools. By Prof. Olm- 
von A new edition, revised by Prof. Snell, 12mo, 

















$1 00. 

*lmsted’s College Astronomy (Snell). An In- 
troduction to Astronomy, for college students. By 
Prof. Olmsted, Yale College. Third stereotype edi- 
Sa Revised by Prof. Snell, Amheret College. 9vo, 

2 00 


IDDLETON, W. J. “ 
27 Howard St., New York. 


by on Stady of Words.—Revised Ed.,—12 mo. 
25. 





White’s Student's Mythology.—l2mo. Cloth. 
$1.2. 

Connington’s Z:neid of Virgil.—i2mo. $2.25. 

The Unabridged “ Student’s Hallam.” 12mo. 
$1.75 vol. 

May’s Constitution of England. 12:0. $1.75 vol. 


FACTS AND FIGURES FOR 
Mathematicians, 


By Lawrence Slater Benson, 
Author of “ BENSON'S GEOMETRY. 


A 16mo 
a 0 pamphlet, 30 cents, post-paid. 





Address the 


149 Grand Street, New York City. 





STANDARD TEXT BOOKS 


NEW EDITIONS 
RROWN’S 
FNCLISH 
GRAMMARS. 


Edited by HENRY KIDDLE, A. M. 
Supt. of schools, New York City, 


Brown's First Lines of English Grammar $0.45 
Institats =“ “100 


The excellence of BROWN’S GRAMMARS is very 
generally admitted, and notwithstanding the multitude 
of School Grammars which have COME IN COMPE- 
TITION WITH THEM, they have steadily ADVANC- 
ED IN PUBLIC FAVOR, In perspicuous arrange- 
ment, accuracy of definition, fullness of illustration, 
and comprehensiveness of plan. they stand UNRIVAL- 
ED, and are aed MORE EXTENSIVELY. USED 
throughout the United States than ANY OTHER works 
on the enbject. 


Friends’ Elementary and High School, 
Baltimore, Ma. 

Iam still using Brown’s Grammars in the Institu- 
tion, preferring them to others because they are at once 
comprehensive and methodical. Beginning with an 
explanation of what grammar is, and the parts into 
which it is divided, it takes up each part in detail, 
places the great principles of the language before the 
eye of the learner, and impresses them upon his min 
by definitions and rules so perspicuous, so simple, y: 
*o comprehensive, that he cannot fail to understand 
them. ‘ 

Definitions are illustrated by examples; rules are 
followed by practical exercises, both in parsing and 
false syniax. Parsing commences with etymology, and 
thns the student not only learns what each part of 
speech is, but its relation to other words in the sen- 
tence. Going on by constant repetitions and easy grad- 
ations, he becomes thoroughly acquainted with the 
whole subject. 

Prosody is treated in a manner as thorough and me- 
thodical; The examples are so well chosen, the exer- 
cises for practice so numerous, that with the aid and 
direction of a competent teacher the student can gain 
so full a knowledge of versification, and the right use 
of figurative language, as almost to preclude the neces- 
ity for studying that branch of rhetoric, 


Ex1 M. Lams, Principal, 


BROWN’S GRAMMAR 
ENGLISH GRAMMARS 


Over 1000 papes, Royal 8vo.,.......... 86.25. 
The “GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS ” is 
an invaluable book of reference, and every, scholar 
should havg a copy in his library. No teacher can af- 
ford to be without it. 


Very Favorable Terms for Introduction. 


ADDRESS 


WILLIAM WOOD & C0., 


27 GREAT JONES STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


BEST MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


We cal! special attention to the following new and 
yopular School Song Books, which are being used in 
many of tbe largest public and private schools in the 
country. 


MERRY VOICES. 


By N. Coz Stewart, (Sup’t of Music in Cleveland Pub- 
lic Schools.) For Common Schools, Juvenile Classes, 
etc. An admirable collection of cheerful School Songs 
with complete Elementary Department. One of the 
best School Song Books ever published. Price 50 cta, 
$5.00 per dozen. 


SINGING SCHOOL ECHO. 


By N. Coe Stewart 4J.M.Norts. For High schools 
and extensively used in our Public schools, 75 cents, 


$7.56 per dozen. 

CRO SIT G.. 
By Stewart and Nortu, and the latest work of these 
well-known authors. For High or Grammar schools it 
is unsurpaseed. 75 cents. $7.50 per dozen, 


THEGRAMMARSCHOOLTRIO 








1877, NEW BOOKS, 


New Features! _ 
Be tter Met ] 10ds ! 
1. Appleton’s Readers. 2y Wx». 1. Haxnis, Supt. of 
Schools, St. Louis, Mo.; A. J. Ricxorr, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio ; 
and Mark Baitey, Prof. of Elocution, Yale College. “(Ready Oct. 1st.) 


2. New American History. ForSchools.. By G. P. Quack. 


ENBOS, LL.D. Incomparably superior. 


3. The Mode! Copy-Books. In six numbers. WITH 


SLIDING Copies. A great improvement. (Ready Oct. 1st, ) 


4. Synopsis of General History. Frome. c. 800 to a 


p. 1876. Outlined in Diagrams and Tables. By Samuet Wn.Larp, A. M. 
M.D. (Ready Oct. 1st. ) 


5. Krusi’s Industrial Drawing Courses. 


i. Textile Designs. 2. Outline and Relief Designs. 
3. Mechanical Drawing. 
Descriptive circulars, specimen pages, and price lists, forwarded upon application} Teachers will oblige 
by sending us their post office addresses, for future announcements. 


hiiress D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 649 8661 bvaiway, KY 


Superior Qualities and Moderate Prices. 
Hall & Benjamin 


Manufacturer & Dealer iu 
CHEMICAL and PHYSI- 
CAL APPARATUS, 
CHEMICAL GLASS 
WARE. 





- ¥ CHEMICAL and SCIEN- 
TIFIC SUPPLIES OF 
ALL KINDS, for 


COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, LABORATORIES, Etc., Etc. Specialestimates cerfully 
made, Apparatus skilfully repaired by experienced workmen. Send six cents for — 
llustrated and price Catalogue, No, 191 GREENWICH 8t., bet.J*ulton & Dey Sts., N. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York 


Importer & Manufacturer 


ot 
SCHOOL AND LABORATORY 
APPARATUS. 


aS Agent for 
ANALYTICAL BALANCES anp WEIGHTS ; Improved HOLTZ ELECTRIC MA- 
CHINES, $25 each, giving 5-inch sparks ; non-blistering PLATINUM. Received First 
Prize at Philadelphia for “APPARATUS of excellent design and finish, and rare and 
Qure CHEMICALS.” Largecloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. N.B.—Ihane no part. 
wer in business. 






















ECONOMIC 
BOOKS AND BOOK BACKS 
Duplicating Letter Books,, 

CONSECUTIVE BOOKS, 


END-OPENING MEMORANDUMS. 


MANUFACTORY, DAYTON, OHIO. 


BANK and MERCANTILE PRINTING a SPECIALTY. 


L. R. GOODWIN, Eastern and Southern Agent, 
76 Park Place, New York. 








By W. F. Heatx, Two Numbers or Books. Collecti 

of Three Part Songs, with the third part especially ar- 
ranged for Boys’ Voices. Schools will find these little 
collections very attractive and useful. No, 1—20 cts, 
No. 2—30 cents, 

SCHOOL CHIMES, 2: 202% 8. Musnax. 
. Very popular collection 
of School Songs, and in general use. 50 ct. $5.00 per doz. 
Descriptive Catalogues of Music and Music Books sent 
free. Send stamp for specimen copy of BRAINARD'S 
MUSICAL WORLD, containing $2.00 worth of music. 
The best Musical Monthly, $1.50 per year with pa 

um. AGENTS WANTED. t' 


$8. BRAINARD’S SONS Publishers, Cleveland; 0. 


RIDPATH’S 
U. S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Eductors every- 
where. 


120,000 COPIES IN USE. 


Teachers and School Officers are 

cordially invited to send specimen 
ages, including samples of the 
aps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Putiishers, 


Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Chicago. 











A LIVE TEA CHER Singing Schools and Choirs. 


THIS WINTER WILL USE 
. 

WRITES: ‘CHORUS .CHOIR INSTRUCTION 
“THE SONG HERALD isa Grand Book ; Book, ($1.25 or $12 per doz.) by A. N. Jonnson, 
have already ordered 212 copies.” | Such commendations of it as “Simply the best and 
—For— most complete work of the kind we hav ever been priv- 
ileaed to meet with.” from the Boston Traveller, are 
SINGING CLASSES AND CONVENTIONS getting to be as —— as they a —_ deserved. la- 

There certainly has never before appeared a book of | structive course and 260 pages of music. 
musical instruciion and beautiful music, so complete | ENCORE, (75 ceuts, or $7.50 per doz.), by L. 0. 
in all its departmenis as EMERSON, is already in extensive use, Fineinstruoc- 
course, and capital and complete coliection of 


“THE $ DNG HERALD.” Girog Quart, Airs, Sacred Tunes and Anthenis, for 


. SCHOOL, (75 cts 
New Edition Ready. 192 Pages. Price 75) PERKINS eine ye scHo has of cours 
Cents ; $7-50 a dozen. | entirely different matter from that in the “Encore,” bu 
| closely resembles it in plan and general excellence o 


ARE YOU ONE of the go and 9 ? | contents, 


This is the title of a new sacred song that is becom- | LUTATION. Reass ger death, BE Se 
widely popular, Ithas a thrilling effect when well) S@ ©. Exeison, is @ frst class Chure " ; 
ing ¥ Po nd with a full set of Tunes, Chants and Anthems, a full 


sung. Price 35 conta, SORTS instructive course, aud plenty of Examples, Airs, Part- 


Songs, etc., for practice. 
CHURCH'S MUSICAL VISITOR. ‘Zion. 5.35 on $83 por os.), by W. O. Fanzine, 
” 1 6 the latest Church Music Ts) eau 
THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. | 47 "50% Guality, 336 pages, of which 100 agra an 
‘ The new volume, beginng wih October number, | gjjed with Anthems, 100 pages with easy music for the 
will — ey J ¢ - omens, = Fe Mh nage Siaging School, and 75 pages with MeTRicaL Tunes, 
Send stamp for full particulars fer > ® sail 
proay that The Visitor’ “does actually give over $20 for | Mailed, post free, for retail price. tf 
501” Address ; }OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., | C. HM. Ditson & Co., J. KE. Ditson & Co., 





$55 [0 $77 2 Orviceiitv, aneate Maine. | 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 843 Broapway, Successors to Lxx & WALKER, 
And 805 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, ' New York.: Phila. 
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New York School Journal, 


AND 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 
NO. 17 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 
BY 


eS. lL. HELLOGS dé Co., 
AMOS M. KELLOGG, EDITOR. 











WriiuiaM H. FARRELL, Bustness AGENT. 
WILuIAM F. KELLOGG, SUBSCRIPTION AGENT. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


——0—— 

Subscription Price $2.00 per annum in advance. Money should be 
sent by draft or postal money order. Currency sent by mail is ta ihe 
risk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a letter. Al- 
ways get a postal money order, check or draft on New York; or else send 
the money in a reg d letter. ber that currency sent by mail 
18 at your risk and not ours, 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any news-dealer in the 
United States, The American News Company of New York, general agts, 








We want an agent in every town and village in the U. 8: to whom we 
will pay a liberal commission, 


wo 





The columns of the Jounnat are open for the di of subj 
pertaining to education, Let those who have practical skill communicate 
it to others, 


Should this paper by any means come into the hands of one not a sub- 
scriber, we ask you (1) to consider it a special invitation io subscribe ; (2) 
to hand it to a teacher or other person who is interersed in education, and 
urge him to take it also, 


NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 10, 1877. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


as 


New York Board of Education. 


The Commissioners met Nov, 7. 


Present. Messrs. BEARDSLEE, BAKER, BELL, COHEN 
GouLpineG, HALSTED, HAZELTINE, JELIFFE, KELLY,PLACE, 
Travup, VERMILYE, WHEELER, WALKER, WETMORE, 
Wiixins, Woop, WicknAM, and WEsT.—19. 

COMMUNICATIONS, 


A letter was received from Mr. Watson, tendering his re- 
signation. Also from the Mayor ~~ Julius Katzen- 
berg a Commissioner in place ot Mr. Watson. The Presi- 
dent then stated that a ruling he made at the last meeting 
was erroneous, and he did not wish it to becomea precedent. 
From the trustees of the 19th Ward, relative tothe appeal 
of Miss O’Callaghan. From Miss M. W. Bonesteel, Princi- 

al P. D.G. 8. 53, bringing charges against Trustee. M. 
halmessinger—that he had not treated her in agentlemanly 
manner, bad desired her to violate a rule of the: Board, etc. 
—gives copies of a correspondence with him, &. To By- 
Law Committee. 
From the three trustees of the Firet Ward—Messrs. Mur- 
hy, Duffy and Hempken, protesting aginst the action of the 
Sresing School Committee, in appointing certain teachers 
they had not neminated. 
THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT. 


Reports having visited the Corporate Schools, and that 
they were complying with the law, in respect to sectarian 
instruction, also that their management and instruction had 
been carefully inquired into. 








No. of Corporate Schools, . . 46 
« « Pupils taught during the year, . 22,629 
Average attendance, _——- 8,929 
No. of classes examined, . ‘ . ‘ 132 
“ « * in which instruction was excellent, 39 
‘ o “ “ “ “ “ x 69 
“ o “ “ “ “ ry f r, x : 25 
“ « ..* “discipline was excellent or good. All 
“teachers employed, . . . ° 199 


receiving a license. . ° ° oT 

The Schools of the Nursery and Child's Hospital are situ- 
ated in Staten Island and are in five divisions. They appear 
to be well cared for and they are without doubt doing a good 
and philanthropic work but present the anomaly ofa location 
out of the county. 

The Board of Alderman sent in a communication request 
ing to know how many teachers lived out of town, and the 
amount of money paid these teachers. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT OF TRUANCY. 


Rerorts No. of cases looked up, . ‘ A ° - 1,557 
No. found to be truants and returned to school, . 455 
“ ofnon-attendants placed in school, ‘ 64 
“ gent to Reform School, ; ° ° ° 2 


The Com. on Teachers reported in reference to the com- 
laint against Miss Kate H. Myers, principal P. D. G. 8. 14, 
n E, 27th street, made by the Society of Prevention of 

Cruelty that they had investigated the case—that the teach- 
ers showed that the boy Palmer was troublesome and a 
source of disorder—that Miss Myers stated that Palmer 
laughed io her face when she remonstrated with him—and 
that she gave him two slaps on ‘he side of his face in a 
moment of excitement without fa pet seriously injure 
him. The Committee do not think the bleeding at the nose 
and fever which appeared aday or two after were caused 
by this discipline ; they consider her to have committed a 





gross violation of the by-laws, inasmuch as she is a princi- 
pal of long standing, they remonstrate against the mode of 
discipline employed in this school, the insisting upon a 
rigid position of the body and the looking at an object for 
half or three-quarters of an hour: also the keeping of chil- 
dren after school-hours and at noon, at an age when they 
need nourishment, and are many of them weak and delicate. 
They call attention to the circular of the City Superinten- 
dent, saying “ pupils should not be detained during noon,” 
etc, 


The committee recommend a fine of fifteen days’ salary, 
and that the wy fee eee my be directed to enforce all 
the rules of the , and the directions of the Teachers’ 
Manual, so that the methods adopted may be as uniform as 
possible. Signed by Messrs. Hazeltine, Kelly, Baker and 
Place. Adopted. 


Mr. Halsted moved to substitute five in place of fifteen. 
Lost. Mr. Hazeltine said some of the committee desired the 
full fine—one month’s pay—should be enforced—that fifteen 
was & compromise, and it' was not too much, considering 
the offence. 


The Com.on Evening Schools recommended dividing the 
evening schools into five groups, each to be visited by one 
of its members; also that the attendance at the Evening 
High School for October is 1,589. 


J.J. Hemken was confirmed as instructor in the Nautical 
School, salary $2,500. 


The Finance Committee re 
lots of ground (Nos. 188, 1 
school. 

Mr. West moved to take up the resolution against having 
any more vice-principals. Adopted. 


Mr. Walker presented the repcrt of the Committee on 
Supplies. Several books have been taken off, among others 
Brown’s Grammar. In reference to this book he said, it 
was published in 1827. The principal market of the book 
is in New York. The study of Grammar is fallen into dis- 
repute. We have been adopting a system which is false in 
its plan. Brown’s Grammars has three defects. Its elabor- 
ate definitions and divisions, its false syntax and analysis 
The proper way to teach analysis is not by taking apart 
of sentences but by the construction of sentences, by writ- 
ing, by composing. The definitions are cumbersome, words 
— syllables are not used if larger ones can be fouad. 
I have visited the schools to see how this book effectsa 
knowledge of Grammar. I remember a visit to the Even- 
ing High School—to a class of young Germans—they were 
obli to learn what is meant by “ secondary adjuncts,” 
etc. Now some of these may be well enough, but it should 
be connected with composition. Parsing may be well 
enough, butte do this, according te Brown, the rules, notes 
and observations must be committed to memory ; these are 
26 rules, 81 notes, and 147 observations,—these must be 
committed to memo The trouble is we have brought 


rted ability to purchase three 
, 192, in 7th Street) for a new 


to the English the rules and forms of the Latin and Greek 
languages The correction of false syntax as carried out 
here is of little use. He inStanced the sentences, “ His or- 


_— purpose was lost sight of;” “Cain’s killing his bro- 
ther, originated in envy ;” “my admitting the fact will not 
change the argument;” “Bring him here to me;” “I 
shall go there in a few days.” All these Brown condemns. 
But I say they only show the antiquated character of the 
book. I would prefer we should have no grammar than to 
use Brown’s, any longer. It would cost something to buy 
another, but no more than the organ of the Normal Col- 
lege. I would prefer the oral method to this formal method. 


It was decided to cut off Brown's Grammar. 

The committee reported on the tedious case of Miss O’Cal- 
laghan, or rather on the Trustees of the 19th Ward—the 
main point was that said Trustees were invited to resign 
their places. 

—— 


The Teachers’ Association. 


A GRAND concert will be given at Steinway Hall, Tues- 

day afternoon, Nov. 20, beginning at 4 P.M. 
PROGRAMME, 

“ Terzetto”’ : Miss Wandesforde, Messrs. Tower and Ru- 
dolphsen. 

Piano Solo : Herr Benno Scherek. 

Prayef and Cavatina: Miss Ivy Wandesforde. 

Fantaisie Brillante : Madame Camillo Urso. 

Grand Scena for tenor and baritone: Messrs. Tower and 
Rudolphsen. ; 

Trio: Madame C. Urso and Herr Benno Scherek, 

Duo buffo for soprano and baritone: Miss Wandesforde 
and Mr. Rudolphsen. 

Recitative and Aria: Mr.;W. C. Tower. 

Violin Solu: Madame Camilla Urso. 

Neapolitan Song: Mr. J. F. Rudolphsen. 

Scotch Ballad : Miss Ivy Wandesforde. 

Trio finale: Miss Ivy Wandesforde, Messrs. Tower and 
Rudolphsen. 
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Co-operation. 


BY SYLVANUS LYON. 
Turs is a big word for scholars to define and has a mighty 
meaning. Webster defines it “ toact and operate together ; 
to work’one with another ; jointly to operate for mutual 


By co-operation we can easily perform any great common 
good, and the more we unite our strength and wills the bet- 
ter we can accomplish any permanent good. Little strands 
twisted together make the great hawser which holds the 
largest vessel, only tiny grains make the sands, and many 


drops the ocean ;one note is discord, united, sweet melodies. 
Armies of men conquer worlds, millions of dimes make wil- 
lions of savings, while united kind thoughts and lovely ac- 
tions bless the world. 

But these comparisons only give us the simplest ideas of 
this great word. The world has not yet commenced to real- 
ize what will be accomplished by the united and harmoni- 
ous efforts of educated minds. When labor andi capital 
will unite for common good, these ceaseless wrangles will 
end, there will be no more ruinous strikes and men will be- 
come rich with plenty and happiness. The time will come 
when true religion and true teaching will conquer ignorance 


and evil. m8 
SCHOLARS’ LITERARY UNIONS. 


And now, I will give you a new plan by which to co-ope- 
rate in your school for profit and pleasure. The idea origi- 
nated with Gzo. TayLpr of Central Ave. Public School of 
Newark, N.J. Forty of his scholars each put in a contribu- 
tion box only one cent each month, making forty cents, or 
$4.00 tor ten months’ contributions. This amount will pay 
for eight copies of the ScHoLAR'’s COMPANION ; one of these 
copies is regularly distributed toa club of fifteen scholars, 
and the papers shared by the members. 

We could suggest another planto secure useful read- 
ing matter forthe teacher and pupils. Let each scholar con- 
tribute say two cents each month, and the teachers ten cts. 
per month. This would make a handsome sum ard pay for 
a subscription of the ScHoot JOURNAL, ten copies of the 
ScHOLAR’S COMPANION, and occasiorally a nice book asa 
basis for a good library. In this same pleasant, easy method 
funds could be raised for excursions, pic-nics, exhibitions, 
and occasionally for musical entertainments, as the mana- 
gers of these will readily make low prices for the whole 
school. Scholars, would you carry these good co-operative 
schemes farther? If one child is destitute or sick, if some 
need extra aid for higher education, the funds could easily 
thus come from the school’s united contributions. Mites piled 
together make vast fortunes in time. Many little children 
working in love together will do each other much good 
and such feel'ngs and actions make us like the angels. 


so eo 


A Model Institution. 











In these times of gross corruption when institutions prove 
mismanaged and unsound, high officials: incapable or base, 
and even the integrity of some of our Courts and Judges is 
questioned, it gives us pleasure to point with just pride to 
some companies which have (through many years), proved 
successful, and can nuw show fine results 

The New York Life Insurance Company is one of these 
model institutions. We present to the readers of the Jour- 
NAL its Thirty-second Annual Statement, showing : 





Total amount of Good Assets, $33,199 869.45 
= « Liabilities, $26 982,742.51 
Surplus, $6,217,126.94 
The total amount of Death Claims, Ev- 
dowments and Investments already 
paid over. - $38,000,000.00 


Insurance Commissioner, John F. Smyth, of the State of 
New York, shows in his statement “that after the most 
careful and exact examination of all its aseets and papers 
pronounces this Company sound in every respect and worthy 
of patronage.” 

The New York Life Insurance Company shows truly a 
wonderful career, and magnificent results. It is an honor to 
our city and country. We cannot fully estimate the vast 
amount of good such an institution as this dispenses. 

Life Insurance is a universal necessity, a real blessing ; 
no good man will neglect such protection for his dear ones, 
but it is worse than useless if placed in unsound companies. 
Our Teachers and Professors of all personss should have 
policies and might act as Agents to aid the cause of Life 
Insurance. 





THE OLD Post-OFFicE BOOK-8TORE. 

Mr. Editor : Your readers, of all others, are interested in 
the book-stores. Editors themselves, while they are greatly 
favored by publishers and dealers, are glad to find those 
who will give them a large percentage of thought for a small 
percentage of money. The writer’s habits of life lead him 
to the book-store ; his profession drives him to it; he has 
often paid twice the real value of a book simply because he 
did not know where to buy. « 

Your readers will be interested to risit the New Book-store 
in the Old Post-Office. We have been greatly pleased in 
examining the extensive variety of prints, pamphlets and 
miscellaneous books found there. We have been better 
pleased with the prices. It ie a new store, and worth visit- 
ing. Allow us tocongratulate you also, Mr. Editor, on the 
success of your JOURNAL. It improves every week. Sin- 





cerely your friend, 











EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 
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The Water Mill. 





FOR DECLAMATION, 
Oh! listen to the water-mill, through all the live-long day. 
As the clicking of the wheels wears hour by hour away. 
How languidly the autumn wind doth stir the withered leaves, 
As on the field the reapers sing, while binding up the sheaves ! 
A solemn proverb strikes my mind,”and as a spell is cast, 
“The mill will never grind again with water that is past.” 


The summer winds revive no more leaves strewn o’er earth and m ain 
The sickle never more will reap the yellow garnered grain ; 

The rippling stream flows ever on, aye tranquil, deep and still, 

But never glideth back again to busy water-mill. 

The solemn proverb speaks to all, with meaning deep and vast, 

“The mill will never grind again with water that is past.” 


Oh ! clasp the proverb to thy soul, dear loving heart and true, 
For golden yeurs are fleeting by, and youth is passing too; 

Ah! learn to make the most of life, nor lose one happy day, 
For time wil] ne’er return sweet joys neglected, thrown away ; 
Nor leave one tender word unsaid, thy kindness sow broadcast— 
“ The mill will never grind again with water that is past.” 


Oh! the wasted hours of life, that have swiftly drifted by, 

Alas! the good we might have done, all gone without a sigh ; 

Love that we might once have saved by a single kindly word, 
Thoughts conceived but ne’er expressed, perishing unpenned, unheard. 
Oh! take the lesson4o thy soul, forever clasp it fast, 

“The mill will never grind again with water that is past.” 


Work on while yet the sun doth shine, thou man of strength and will, 
The streamlet ne’er doth useless glide by clicking water-mill ; 

Nor wait uatil to-morrow’s hght beams brightly on thy way, 

For all that thou canst call thine own, lies in the phrase ‘‘ to-day: ” 
Possessions, power, and blooming health, must all be lost at last— 

“‘ The mill will never grind again with water that is past.” 


Oh ! love thy God and fellow man, thyself consider last, 
For come it will when thou must scan dark errors of the past ; 
Soon will this fight of life be o’er, and earth recede from view, 
And heaven in all its glory shine where all is pure and true. 
Ah! then thow’lt see more clearly still the proverb deep and vast, 
** The mill will never grind again with water that is past,” 

—D. C. McCaLium, 
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The Boys of No. Io. 








The following fine processional song was composed for the pupils of G, 
8. No. 10, in New York City; it may be sung to the tune, “Only an 
Armor- Bearer.’ 


1. 
Proudly a school boy in the ranks I stand, 
Waiting to hearken to the next command ; 
Marching or halting, if the order be, 
Every act of duty doing faithfully. 
Cuonvs of verses I, II and III :— 
Hear now the signal sound, hark to the call : 
Lightly, with steady tread, step one and all, 
Surely my teacher may depend ou me, 
For in the vanguard of the class I’d be. 
Il. 
Promptly I’m always in my place at nine ; 
Every endeavor to be there is mine: 
*“ Present early,” when the roll is called, I'll try 
To be ready then to answer “‘ Here am I,” 


Ill, 
Boldly stand up, my boys, for old “ No. 10,” 
For here they can make us all become great men. 
With earnest, strict attention to our work, we may 
Win distinction on examination day, 
) 
Ever a scholar—for the whole wor]d’s a school, 
With pupils ot sexes it is always full. 
God grant that when at last the signal’e given, 
“ Forward” will the order be, ‘“‘ March direct to heaven,” 


CHORUS: :— 


Then may the trumpet sound “‘ Upward ” the call, 
“Glory is waiting, and a bright crown for all,” 

If in life’s school-room to our trust we're true, 
Ours will be the honors in that grand review, 

2 oeo-—__—_——- 


“=F Cant.” 





Never say, “‘ I can’t,” my dear; 
Never say it, 
When such words as those I hear, 
From the lips of boy or girl, 
Oft they make me doubt and fear: 
Never say it. 


Boys and girls that nimbly play, 
Never say it. 
They can jump and run away, 
Skip and toss and play their pranks ; 
Even dull ones, when they're gay, 
Never say it, 


Never mind how hard the task, 
Never say it. 
Find some one who knows, and ask, 
Till you have your lesson learn’d ; 
Never mind how hard the task ; 
Never say it. 


Men who do the noblest deeds, 
Never say it. 
He who lacks the strength he needs, 
Tries his best and ne’er gives o’er, 
Surely will at last, succeed ; 
Never say it. 


But, when tempted to do wrong, 
ALWaYs say it. 
In your virtue, firm and strong, 
Drive the tempter from your sight ; 
And when folies round you throng, 
Even say i. 


When good actions call you near, 
Never say it, 
Drive away the rising fear, 
Get your strength where good men do, 
All your paths will then be clear, 
And you'll find a happy year; 
NEVER s4¥ IT. 
—Ws, OLanp BouRyeg. 
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Compositions. 





THE UNITED STATES. 


The United States occupy the central part of North Amer- 
ica, between the Britis Provinces and Mexico ; the Pacific, 
the Auantic and the Gulf of Mexico wash their shores, The 

rincipal mountain systems run parallel to the coasis, and 
ares the centre to the basin of the Mississippi In the 
West are extensive plateaus which are hedged in by peaks 
bearing eternal snow, and which suffer frem aridity, on ac- 
count of the Sierra Nevada condensing on its western brow 
the moisture arising from the Pacific. The Mississippi, 
which measures the breadth of the country, flows south into 
the Gulf of Mexico, and with its numerous tributaries drains 
the vast area between the Appalachian and Rocky Mountains. 
The Atlantic slope inclines from the former, the Pacific from 
the latter,and both are traversed by a number of rivers 
emptying in indentations of the coast which offer many com- 
mercial facilitles. Besides the five great lakes in the North 
there are groups of lakes in the North, East. and West, the 
most remarkable of which is the Great Salt Lake in Utah. 
The land between the mountains of the East and West, for 
the most part, is one boundless prairie, while evergreen 
foreste cover the North and (South) West. The North pro- 
duces lumber, grain and wool, the West besides besides cer- 
eals, brings ‘orth large herds of neat and other cattle, while 
the South exports coffee, sugar, rice, tobacco and cotton 
The mountains hold all precious and useful metals, coal, 
petroleum and stones for building purposes. Grizzlies, 
beavers, and buffalues occur in parts not under cultivation. 
The raw materials of the country are enhanced in value by 
being wrought into such manufactures,as furs, leather, 
wooien and cotton goods, machines, handware, and so forth. 
Maine leads in ship-building, and New York in commerce. 
The inland trade of the country follows its water courses 
supplemented by canals and railways. We mention the 
Erie Canal and the Pacific Rail Road. ‘The East and North 
East are more densely settled than the West. The popula 
tion has increased tenfold since the Declaration of Indépen- 
dence. The larger part are of English descent, the South con- 
taining a large percentage of negroes, and the East and West 
of Germans aud Irish. On the Pacific slope the Chinese ¥° 
& prominent element, and in Louisiana the French. 

GEorGE A. KEssLer, 
G. 8. No. 18, 1st Class. 
HOW I WENT HUNTING, 


I took my gun and some cartridges, started early one 
morning in good spirits—occasioned doubtless by my hearty 
breakfast—hoping to kill some quails and partridges. My 
hopes proved vain, however. Before I had been out three 
hours, I found there was not the slightest chance of 
my bringing any game hice, I determined at all events to 
eat my dinner, and was just seated on a log when I heard 
a slight rustiing behind me, I caught up my gun, aad turn- 
ed cautiously around. I saw nothing, and waited. Again 
the same noise, but a little farther off. I dropped my Tae 
ket that contained my Junch, and moved softly off in the di- 
rection from whence the noise came. The grass was high, 
and so I couldn’t see, but thought it was a pariridge, as I 
could hear it move swiftly along. [ was not near enough to 
shoot, and the plaguey thing would not stay still long 
enough, so I kept after it, making as little noise as possi- 
ble. In attempting to jump over a fallen log I tripped and 
fell, and my gun went off at the same time. Fortunately it 
—— to point in another direction from me, and I was 
unhurt. I had kept it cocked, as I expected every moment 
to fire, and when I stumbled I must have hit the trigger in 
some way. I arose from the ground as quickly as possible, 
and looked for my partridge, and perceived it coming out 
of a clump of bushes four or five rods off, but to my surprise 
it proved to be a tame chicken, and I was vexei enough, I 
can tell you, when I found that out. I could shoot half a 
dozen fowls in our own yard without coming sll that way 
after one. [took up my gunand found on attempting to 
walk, that I had strained my ankle so that I could hardly 
use it. However, I managed to stumble along until I was 
attacked by a couple of hornets,who must have made a 
mistake in selecting me ; but they kept me busy, I can tell 
you. Hornets can sting if they try hard,can’t they though ; 
try them and see. My foot pained me at every step, my 
hands and face were stung, I had had nothing to eat since 
morning, and I just then discovered that I had lost my way 
and was in a wood that I had never been in before. I kept 
on, but slipped in attempting to jump over a ditch and fell 
in, got quite muddy and wet my feet and , so thatl 
could not use it, I sat down cross enough, ! was hangry, 
lame and tired. I must find a way out of the woods, or I 
must starve ; and with this resolution I moved op again ; 
and came to the road. You can imagine my happiness when 
on a the road I saw my uncle’s carriage coming 
along, and I made up my mind that going hunting was not 
all it was “ cracked up” to be. 

LEATHER PILLS. 


MY SCHOOL EXPERIENCE. 
“Iam to go to school to-day,” said Eddie Falk, to him- 
self, “ and they say I will get a bg p= every day if I’m 
or not. Good-bye, mother, I will try to be good,” 
his hat and with a huge 
. As he drew near the school 





think I will enter?” “ Well, I guesses you'll go to the 6th 
class, the baby class, I pities you then, you little kids wil? 
get your bones licked bare. My name's Myot, let's have 
your umbrella, I’s gettin’ wet.” “Does Captain Hursin flog 
the boys very much?” asked Eddie. “I guesses he does, 
why that individual knocks the life out’er you, but he wont 
dare to lay his hand on me,if I hasthis thing ’wid me, 
look,” said Myot. Eddie looked, and saw that he had a re- 
volver. By this time they had arrived at school. As Eddie 
walked in, Mr. Hursin came down from the platform to 
meet him, and shaking hands with him, said “ You are 
master——?” “Falk,” answered Eddie. “ Well, master 
Falk, here is your seat.” Poor Eddie was so bewildered 
that he sat down with his hat on. “ Hat off,” cried one of 
the boys, at the same time his hat was knocked off, while 
he received a blow on his head frem a large boy. Mr. Har- 
sin was all the while forming classes, at last he said “ Well, 
boys, I guess we'll put Falk in the 7th class;” everybody 
laughed, but Eddie got up and said, “Iam se glad you 
won’t put me in the 6th class, where the boys get so many 
fioggings.” “ My dear boy,” replied Captain Hursin, amid 
peals of laughter, “I was only joking about putting you in 
the 7th clase, for we have none, but as for the whipping you 
will not get any unless you have been very naughty or have 
failed completely in lessons,” here, Eddie glanced defiantly 
at Myot, who burst out laughing. Eddie was p:aced in the 
6th class, but as he had never studied geography before, he 
was in a terrible fix, for when the teacher asked, “ What 
strait connects Baffin’s bay with the Atlantic Ocean,” he 
answered, “ ‘The strait of Hudson Bay,” and thatthe Missis- 
sippi river connects Hudson Bay with the Atlantic Ovean, 
and inthis way he answered for about a week, when at 
last, he had to stay till half past four, in disgrace, and 
to see geome of the boys punished. E. G, Eaar. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


WHEN I said I would write a composition instead of a 
letter, I thought it would be a very easy thing to do. I have 
since changed my mind, as to the easiness of it, but will 
keep my promise. Now behold my ideas, gathered togeth- 
er, and written out under te head : 

FLOWERS. 

We that love flowers like to know all we can about them, 
We may go out into the garden and see a great many flow- 
ers of different colors. If we were asked how these flowers 
came there, we would sey they grew there, without ever 
thinking what growing is. We learn they are made of sap, 
which keeps coming to the bud all the time that it is grow- 
ing larger. You see the slender stem that holds the flowers, 
Tnere are little fine pipes in that stem and the sap comes 
through these pipes, but it seems very strange that so many 
different kinds of flowers should be made out of the same 
kind of sap. Ipa Maat, Watertown, N.Y 


HISTORY OF NEW YORK CITY. 

New York was discovered by Henry Hudson in the year 
1609, This discovery was the foundation of the Dutch 
claim to tho New Netherland. The same territory was 
claimed by the English. In 1623, the Dutch built Fort 
Orange, near Albany. New Amsterdam was founded b 
Minuits, the first Datch governor. The English under Col. 
Nichols, captured New Amsterdam in 1664, and named it 
New York, in 1678. The Dutch captured New York trom 
the English during the war between England and 4olland. 
When the war ended it passed by treaty under the English 
rule. In 1775 New York and other colonies rose arainst 
Great Britain and gained their freedom. New York City 
was the first capital of the United Sgates, 

Joun R, BucKLEY, 
age 14, Class A, G. 8, No. 82., N. Y. C. 


THE WRITING CLUB. 


RULES FOR THE WRITING CLUB. 

1, Begin with a capital every sentence, every preper noun, 
and the first word of every line of poetry, also the titles of 
books, titles of office or honor. 2. Write on only one 
side of the paper. 3, Try and make your letter inter- 
esting. 4, Write every month. 5, Direct all communica- 
tions to Editor of ScHoLAR’s COMPANION, 17 Warren St., 
New York City. 


I think the letter from Leather Pills is quite amusing. I 
hope he will write every month. [ attend a private school, 
and study arithmetic, geography, grammar, Latin and ety- 
mology. Of all these, I like grammar the best. I have to 
write compositions, but I do not like to. I am trying for 
some of ths prizes. In the answers te the historical ques- 
tions in the September number, in answer to the question, 
“ Did any other ship sail with the Mayflower?” it says,“Yes 
p-the Speedwell.” It says in Willard’s. history that the 
Speedwell sailed a short distance with the Mayflower, them 
they both returned, and the Mayflower came all the distance 
alone. NELLIE PATCHEN, 


I WONDER if any of the young readers of the COMPANION 
have ever heard the history of Solomon Grundy, who was 
born on Monday, christened on Tuesday, married on Wed. 
nesday, ill on Thursday, worse on Friday, died on Saurday,. 
buried on Sunday, and that’s the end of Solomon Grundy ; 
or has ever repeated S—for Sallie, P—for Polly, E_Ellle. 
L—for Lilly, L—for Love, I—for Ill, N—for Nell, @—for 
Good, B—for Book, double O—for over and over, K—for 
cook. Yon see the initials spell Spelling Book. A word 
can be substituted for each letter. in “ Preface,” as tt: make 
quite afunny sentence, “Peter Riley eats fieh and catches 
eels ;” and then backwards “ Kels catches alligators, father 
eats raw potatoes.” A very difficuls thing to say fast, and 
without stumbling is, “ Peter xe icked a peck of pickled 
peppers. If Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled pepers. 
where’s the peck led peppers that Peter Piper 
ed.” Another one is, “A big vlack bug, a big black 





,” and “ A lump of red leather, a red leather lump.” 
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Pigeon English, 





When the English began their commercial relatiors with 
Canton, a kind of jargon was invented that became a lan- 
guage by itself. It is wholly however a spoken tongue. In 
their intercourse each learned the fewest words possible of 
the other tongue—only those pertaining to buying and sell- 
ing. Hence it was a business language, and the way the 
Chinese have of pronouncing business is to call it “ pigeon.” 
The Englishman says;to an interpreter, or one who claims to 
be: “ You talkee pigeon?” “ Yes, me talkee pigeon, chop, 
chop.” “Chop,chop’’ means very fast ; “ Maskee,” don’t 
mind, “Chop b’long,” of akind; “topside galab,” hurrah 
for, topsi !e (excelsior) ;” “chin chin,” good-by ; “ joss,” gods ; 
“joss pidgin man,” a priest. I will suppose you call] on a 
lady, and afterwards? on a tailor and then ata hotel, the 


morning before a cottage in an open field, and stopped to 
beg something to eat, and get refuge, while he reposed a 
little. But he found the inmates of the cottage in the great 

est distress. Four little children sat trembling in a corner 
—their mother was weeping and tearing her hair—and the 
father walking the floor in agony. The gailey-slave asked 
what was the matter, and the father replied tuat they were 
that morning to be turned out of doors, because they could 
not pay their rent. “You see me driven to dispair,” said 
the father, “ my wife and little children without food or 
shelter, and I without the means to provide for them.”’ The 
convict listened to this tale with tears of sympathy, and 
then said : 

“T will give you the means. I have just escaped from 
the galleys: whoever secures and takes me back an escaped 


following conversations may occur : 


PIGEON ENGLISH, 


ou. Missee heb got ? 
Servant. Missee hab got 
topside, or Missee hab got ; 
makee sleepee. 
You. Maskee, maskee, no 
makee bobbery. 





You. You belong tailor 
man ? 

Tailor. Es, sah ; my be- 
long tailor-man. 

. Belong what name ? 

T. Any man callee my 
Smith. 

Y. Foreigners talkee so 
fashion, how fashion that 
chinaman talkee ? 

7. Po-hing. 

Y. My boy makee pay 
you what thing my makee 
wanchee; more better you 


PROPER ENGLISH, 


Is your mistress at home? 

My mistress is up stairs, or 
my mistress at home; she is 
asleep. 

Never mind, I won’t trou- 
ble her. 





Are you a tailor? 
Yes, sir; I am a tailor. 


What is your name? 
They call me Smith. , 


The foreigners call you so, 
but what is your real Chin- 
ese name ? 

Po-hing. 

My boy will show you 
what I want done. You had 
better go down stairs, and he 





g0 bottom side askee he. He 
makee pay you what thing. 


Waiter. 
had omg 

You. Belong what time ? 

W. Wanchee one halp be- 
long catchee that two. 

Y. What thing bab got? 

W. Feesantee, colo loso 
beefo, cully. 

Y. I come chop, chop. 


will show you the article. 








Just now teefin Luncheen is ready. 

What time is it? 

It wants half an hour to 
two o'clock. * 

What have you got? 

Pheasant, cold roast beef, 
curry. 

I’ll come directly, 





| 
EXCELSIOR IN PIGEON ENGLISH. 
That nightee teem he come chop, chop, 








prisoner, is entitled to fitty {rancs—How much does your 
rent amount to?” 

“Forty fraucs,” answered the father. 

“ Well,” said the other, “ put a cord around my body. I 
will follow you to the city ; for they will recognize me, and 
you will get tifty francs for bringing me back.” 

“No, never!” exclaimed the astonished listener, “ my 
children should statve a dozen times before I would do so 
base a thing!” 

The generous young man insisted, and declared at last 
that he would go and give himself, if the father would not 
consent to take him. After a long struggle the latter yield- 
ed, and, taking his preserver by the arm, led him to the 
city and to the mayor's office. Everybody was surprised 
that a little man, like the father, had been able to capture 
such a strong young fellow—but the proof was before them. 
The fifty francs were paid, and the prisoner sent back to 
the galleys. But after he was gone, the father asked a pri 
vate interview with the mayor, to whom he had told the 
The mayor was so deeply affected, that he 
not only added fifty francs more to the father’s purse, but 
wrote immediately to the Minister of Justice, begging the 
noble young prisoner’s release. The Minister examined in- 
to the affair, and, finding that it was comparatively a small 
offence which had condemned the young man tothe gal- 
leys, and that he bad already served out half his time, or- 
dered his release. Is not the whole incident beautiful ? 


whole story. 





Sights in the Great City. 

One of the wonderful things is the way in which peopl 
yet their living. ‘Chere is the man who comes around daily 
with apples, or oranges, or bananas. “ Have you any child- 





One young man walkee, no can stop ; 
Colo maskee, icee maskee, 
Chop b'long welly culio see. a 

Topside Galah. 


He too much aolly ; one peicee eye 
L»okee sharp—so fashion—alle same mi. 
He talkee largee, talke@stlong, 
‘Too much culio ; alle same gong 
Topside Galah. 
Man-man, one galo talkee he, 
f What for you go topside, lookee see ? 
Nother teem, he makee plenty cly, 
Maskee alla 4eem, walkee plenty high. 
Topside Galah. 


. 
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Slang Words. 


LET your language be pure and clean. Do not use slang 
words in every sentence. Perhaps you do not know what 
they mean, and sometimes they have very bad meanings. 
Did you ever hear about the young lady who was walking 
in the street with some friends and used some slang words 
that were just then very common, @hd a workman who heard 
her, stepped up and said respectfully, “Don’t say that, miss. 
If you knew what it meant, you wouldn’t.”” And what do 
you suppose she did? She thanked him ; and no one ever 
heard her say that again. Slang terms are essentially vul- 
gar; no real gentleman or lady usesthem. “ Pull down 
your ve:t” ; “ Shoot it” ; “All the same in Dutch,” prove 
nothing beautiful in them. Compare them with Shake- 
epeare’s, ‘‘ This morning, like a youth that means to be of 
note, is up betimes” ; or with Gray's 

“ Full many agem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear.” 
These will live forever, because they are thoughts set in 
benutiful language. The others are simply odd forms of 
speech like the Chinese gods, The use of such language 
tends to degrade the one that uses them ; if one looks upon 
ugly pictures it ruins his taste, and so the use of slang in 
speech corrupts the thoughts of the one who does it. 


Kindness of Heart. 











A young man once ran away from the galleys at Toulouse. 
He was strong and vigorous, and soon made his way across 


ren?” “’Deed I have, three of them.” “And do you get 
enough by selling apples to support them?” “ Well, it is 
pretty hard, it is.” And on he goes, from office to office, say. 
ing “And will §I sell you any fine apples today?” Then, 
there is the mun who sell shaw] straps. He holds them out, 
whisks them about, and in a variety of ways to attract at- 
tention. “ Twenty-five cents, twenty-five cents,” he keeps vn 
repeating endlessly. Who are these girls we see from 7 to 
8 o’clock hurrying one way in the morning, at 6 to 7 o’clock 
in the evening hurrying back. They are shop girls. They 
fold paper for books. they stitch the leaves, they work in 
in shoe shops, printing offices, in stores, manufactories and 
shops. Some are quite stylishly dressed, and some are evi- 
dently poor and without taste. There is a manat the cor- 
ner of Fulton ard Broadway, who sells old gold, silver and 
copper coins ; he has been at it for years, There isa stout 
Irishman on Church’ street who sells apples, pears and 
grapes. There is a pleasing-looking woman in front of the 
Astor House that sells flowers, only five cents fora small 
buttonhole boquet, from that to a dollar forsomething quite 
magnificent. 

here is a negro dressed like an Indian, who walks up 
and down with a round sign on which is painted, “Indian 
Clubs.’’ Others walk up and down with a box having a 
glass front, and in it a shirt or a pair of shoes, or something 
else on exhibition. In the morning the newsboys hurry to 
get papers and sell them to the passers by. At night they 
get the evening papers. These they sell at a profit of one 
cent on each. Then there are those who “ black-yer boots, 
shine-em-up.” There is an infinite variety of kinds of work, 
and generallyj those who will work can find something to 
do 





A Lesson. 

In France, about thirty years ago, a boy by the name of 
Xavier Thiriat set out for church with some girls, On their 
way one of them slipped from a plank intoa brook they hed 
to cross, and Xavier jumped in and pulled her out ; in order 
that the others might not meet with the same misbap, he 
walked through the water and guided the others across one 
atatime. The result of this wetting was a chill; followed 
by sickness, and finally he became a cripple for life. His 
parents were very poor, and feared he would be a burden to 


he could lay his hands on, and reached manhood bright, 





the country, and escaped pursuit. He arrived the next 


them, but he determined differently He read all the books 


of being the best educated man in his district, and acquired 
an extensive influence. He induced the young people of his 
acquaintance to read and study. He made himself a good 
botanist, meteorologist, and geologist, and instructed others 
in those sciences. He induced the founding of several libra- 
ries, and his contributions to the newspaper of his district, 
attracted the attention of intelligent men who wanted to as- 
sist him. But he wanted to be independent and earn his 6wn 
living. He obtained the position of manager of the telegraph 
at a neighboring town and performed the duties with energy 
and promptness. The Mayor of the town was struck by his 
intelligeuce and offered him the position of secretary, which 
he accepted. He now wrote for the agricultural newspapers 
aud his articles were widely read, for he was thoroughly 
read on the subjects concerning which he wrote. So great 
were his merits as a practical writer, that the French 
“ Franklin Society ” gave him its best reward, a gold medal 
Think of this, circumstances were all against him ; deform- 
ity, euffering, sickness, poverty, surrounded by ignorant 
people were his inheritance ; yet he made himself the light, 
intellectual and moral, of the whole district in which he 
lived. 
Our Names. 

PLATO recommends parents to be careful to give happy 
names to their children, The Romans seem to have been 
equally impressed with the same idea. All names were orig- 
inally significant, and were bestowed with regard to their 
meaning. Albert, all bright ; Alexander, helper of men ; 
Alfred, elf council ; Alexis, helper ; Alphonso, (Gothic, EI- 
funs) our help’; Ada signifies happy ; Adelaide, a princess 
Agnes, chaste; Alice, noble; Anna, gracious; Arabella 
means beautiful altar ; Baldwin, a bold winner; Basil, king- 
ly: Beatrice, one who blesses or makes happy; Bertha, bright 
or famous ; Berenice, bringing victory. ’ 

Casimir signifies command of peace ; Constantine, firm ; 
Claud, Lame ; Cecil, dim eyed ; Charles, valiant , Clara, 
clear ; Constance, constant ; Catherine, pure ; Charlotte, 
valiant. 

David, beloved; Douglas, dark gray; Dorothea, gift of God. 

Emmanuel, God with us ; Edward, blessed nature ; Eras- 
tus, amiable ; Eustace, standing firm ; Edwin, happy con- 
queror ; Esther, a star ; Eugenia, nobly born ; Edith, hapoi- 
ness ; Elizabeth, God hath sworn. 

Francis, free ; Frederick, peace ruler ; Florence, prosper- 
ous ; Filomena, daughter of life, 
Gabriel, a man ot God ; Godfrey, God’s peace ; Grace, 
gratia ; Gertrude, spear maid. 
Horace, punctual ; Harold, leader ; Helena, light. 
Ivan, grace of God ; Irene, peace ; Isabel, God has sworn. 
James, a supplanter ; John, grace of the Lord ; Julia, soft 
baired ; Josephine, increase. 
Kenneth, a chieftain. Louis, village jester, 
Macbeth, son of life ; Mildred, mild threatener. Napoleon, 
of the new city. 
Othello, rich ; Philip, lover of horses ; Percival, compan- 
ion of the chalice ; Reginald, powerful judgment ; Ruth, 
beauty ; Susan, a lily ; Thaddeus, praise ; Walter, powerful 
warrior. 

Love of Knowledge. 
Some seventy years ago, there lived in Salem, Massachu- 
setts, a poor boy, who had determined to get an education. 
He was confined in a shop through the day, and had but few 
advantages and little time for carrying out his design. He 
was not discouraged, however, but persevered like a hero, 
and every month witnessed his progress towards the object 
of his ambition. That boy was afterwards known through- 
the civilized world as Dr. Bowditch, one of the most learned 
and famed scientific men our country has ever produced. 
But all that Bowdith knew, he learned; ard all that he 
learned, he acquired by diligent and persevering applica- 
tion. You can form some idea of his indomitable perrever- 
ance, from a little incident that is related cf him. While he 
was a boy,a valuable private library, which had been cap- 
tured at sea, arrived in Salem. These books were a rare 
prize for those days, and young Bowditch burrowed a uum- 


ber of them from the pereon who had charge of them. The 
volumes were retained longer than was necessary for a 
simple perusal, aod it was afterwards ascertained that the 
young student was so anxious to possess them, that he 
actually copied twenty ponderous folio sud quarto velumeg 
of scientific works, aed thus made them hisown? These 
bocks, which at that time he dared not, from economy, think 
of purchasing, were of great service to him in after years . 
and his children have carefully preserved them, as precious 
memorials of the perséverance of their father. 
—————1 oo 


School Commissioner —Now my young friends suppose 
twelve men buy twenty-four bushels of wheat to be divided 
equally among them, how many bushels is that for each? 

Bigyest Boy.—Please sir, we have not got that tar. 

S. C.—How is that ? Your teacher told me you had learn- 
all first four rules! 

B.—Yes, sir ; but we have always done ‘our sums in 










bY 


cheerful and intelligent, He soon acquired the reputation 


potatoes or turnips ; we have never had wheat. 
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AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 











THE 


Scholar's 
Companion. 


This is the culmination of a New Ipga. It 
isa paper devoted to the interests of the pu- 
pils of our schools, It will contain 

FresH DIALOGUES ; : 

Srorres or ScHoon LiFe; 
ScHoo. INCIDENTS ; 
THE BoyHoopD OF EMINENT MEN ; 

THE NaMEs OF MERITORIOUS PUPILS; 

THE BEsT COMPOSITIONS; 
LETTERS FROM THE SCHOLARS, ETC. 
Teachers. ! ¥ 

THE SCHOLAR’s .COMPANION will surely 
interest the scholar in his school; it will show 
him the benefit’of being’a thorough scholar, 
of being punctual and obedient. The stories 








will throw a halo around the duties of the 
school-room. It will supplement what is 


taught there, and something to say to enliven | ie. 


each study. 


A Necessity to the School- 
oat room. 

It is specially fitted for those who are in 
the scLool-room, whose minds are wakened 
up by contact with the teacher’s mind ; it 
deals with things and thoughts that have 


their origin in the school-rcom ; it interests | gpAINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
its readers inthe subject of selt-education. |), 


1t will be found to enforce in an attractive 
way, the suggestions of the teacher in§res; 


tuality, Obedience, Faithfnlness, Persever- | 


ance, etc., etc. 
ScHOLAR’s COMPANION will be found indes- 
pensible to the school-room.. This is the lan- 
guage of hundreds of teachers although but 
three numbers have been issued. 


Pure Reading for the School 
room. 

Your pupils will read, it is part of the duty 
of the teacher to see that they have pure and 
instructive reading. There are no smal] 
number of papers that pour outa flood of 
vicious literature that intoxicates and demor- 
alizes the young. The hero disobeys parents 
and teachers, runs away from school, and yet 
contrary to God’s Law and human experienc, 
succeeds better than the obedient, punctual 
scholar who stays at home! By encouraging 
the 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. 
You will have pure, healthful and helpful 
reading in their hands. The papers they naw 
buy and ,hide, and read by stealth, will be 
driven out as they ought to have been long 
ago. ‘Che teachers must select pure and in- 
teresting ‘reading for the scholars or they will 
select for themselves without judgment. 


Our Plan. 

In every school there are boys or girls who 
need money, and who would make good use 
of it. The teachers would gladly’put them in 
the way of earning itif they could. We 
have a sure plan by which they can earn $5. 
ormore. Let them become agents for the 
ScuwoLar’s COMPANION. Only one is need 
ed in a school or department. Scholars may 
address us at once, but they should enclose 
a recommendation from their teachers as to 
efficiency, honesty, etc. 


Price, ‘ ° ° 50 cts. fer year. 
IMPORTANT. 


We want to know the best scholars in the 
schools, those who receive prizes, rewards, 
medals, etc;, Also those who are champions 
in Spelling Matches. We want the best 
compositions for publication, also incidents 
that show w Lat boys and girls “can do when 
they try.” The teachers will please remem- 
ber that we ask their hearty co-operation 
and correspondence in his useful . work. 
Send us fresh dialogues and declamationsand 
any other things you deem valuable. Ad- 


29% 17 aly ¥. 
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ect | Ladies qualified as book keepers and cashiers, 
to Manners, Morals, Dnty, Studiousness, Pun- | °Y°""S | 


| 
} 


Like the Dictionaries, the | 


| Special rates to " 
JouRNAL. Care from all parts of the city pass the 
tf 





Bog me BUREAU, 35 UNION SQUARE.— 


Engagements made for Teachers, No charge to 
schools and families. 


ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, Manager. 





ladies 


Cee HIL SEMINARY fer yo 
ELSON, 


Bridgeport Conn, Address Miss EMILY 





INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
National Kindergarten, Washington, D.C. Au- 
n Class begins Oct, 24.1877. Mrs, Louise Pollock 
Miss Susie Pollock, Principals. Mrs, Louise Pol- 
lock has been for fifteen years an earnest student and 
advocate of the Kindergarten System, and transtated 
Mdme. © Morgenstern’s “ Paradise of Childhood.” 
a Man for Family and Kindergarten in 1864, Wires 
Susie Pollock graduated im the Kindergarten Normal 
Institute of Berlin, Prussia, and has been ever since 
fully engaged in teaching in accordances with 
Froebel’s Kindergarten System in Maes, and Wahing- 
fon. For terms and particulars apply to the Principals, 
MRS. LOUISE POLLOCK or MISS SUSIE POLLOCK 
8. E. corner of 8th and K sts,, Washington, D.C. 








ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORA- 
tory. 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, For 
Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced Students. Attention to conversa- 
tion and oratory, vocal culture, reading and recitation, 
Chartered March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes 
admitted. Send for catalogue. 


ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, « Methodist 
Building, 805 Broadway, New York. This is a 
professional school for business training, and is under 
the personal supervision of ite founder and proprietor, 
8. 8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was asso- 
ted with Messrs, Bryant & Stratton, and is the au- 
thor of the Book-keeping series which bears their 
name, The College was founded in 1858, and has 
made steady progress in utility and public favor, and 
now stands at the head of this class of ools, The 
location is unsu ed; the rooms spacious and ele- 
gant ; the course of study most thorough and efficient. 
The rates of tuition have eggs A reduced, and 
pupils can enter at any time. tion per term of 
twelve weeks, $55.00, Call or send for circular con- 
taining full particulars, 8, 8, PACKARD, Principal, 











}2 Bowery, cor. 
Canal St, Established 1849, Paine’s Uptown Col- 
removed to 907 Broadway. Specialtics,—Book- 
keeping, Arithmetic, Classics, Rudimental and Higher 
wnglish Branches, Writing Lessons $3.00 per month. 
Day or 
from 9 A. M, till 10 P. M, 


FLORENCE KINDERGARTEN. 
Mra. A. R. ALDRICH, Principal. 

The Board of Trustees of the Florence Kindergarten 
will add to the institution, a Trciaing-Claes for instruc- 
iton in Froebel’s Science, which will offer superior ad- 
vantages to those wishing to understand the method 
and principles of Kindergartening. 

The kindergarten numbers fifty-eight ; the building 
and grounds are ample ; the location unsurpa:sed ; aud 
terms and board, reasouable. 

Address, for circular, Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Princi 
pal. or Mr. H. B. HAVEN, Secretary, Florence, Mass, 





AMERIGAN KINDERGARTEN, 


33 W. 45th strect. near Sth Ave., N. Y- 
18th year begins Sept. 25th., Mias E. M. Cor., 
Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOL for MOTHERS and TEACH- 
ERS. 

Re-opens Oct. 2d. Free Lectures every Wed- 
nesday, from 2 to4P. M., at Educational Parlor 
and General Depot for American Kindergarten 
Material, 621 Broadway, N. Y. 





NewYork Gonservatory= Music 
’ 
LOCATED IN NEW YORK ONLY AT 
No. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Composition, 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Foreign Lan- 
guages, Drawing avd Paiuting. offers unequalled ad- 
vantages to pupils, from the first beginning tothe fin- 
ished Artist. 

A SPECIAL TRAINING COUR 3E for Teachers. 
jCuaes of Three Pupils, $10 per,quarter. 
os wo o 15 ue 
(strictly Private Lessons, 30 

The CONSERVATORY remains cpen the entire year. 

STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
commmencing from date uf entrance, 

SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to 10P.M. 

N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. located 
at No. 5 East 14th at.. near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the State), is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from all other Music Schools which 
imitate ita name and methodr, evidently with the view 
of obtaining patronage thereby. 

The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the school, 


AMERICAN ana FOREICN TEACH- 


ER’S AGENCY. 

Supplies Tutors, Professors, Governesses and Teach- 
ers forevcry department of instruction. Gives infor- 
mation to parents of good schools; sells and rents 
school properties. Twelve years’ successful experience 
in the management of the “ School Iasti- 
tute,”’ warrants Miss Young in guaranteeing satisfac- 
tion. Ci ti 


J sent op appli 
Address 


Terms: 
“ 











MISS M, J. YOUNG, 
23 Union Square, New ¥-% 


THE 
TEACHER'S 


DEawrTisgT. 

W. J. STEWART, No 373 W. 23rd st., offers his ser- 
vices to the teaches and others of New York City and 
vicinity. All branches of the prof ttended to at 
very moderate raves, ha attention paid to filling 
teeth with the Gold and ina Alloy stopping. This 
is in every respect a superior filling, and as durable as 
gold ; it will nhither shrink nor corrode. th filled 
to size. 

of the 











ee 
this materia! from $1,00 to $1.50 according 
Refers to the editor 


door. 


PEIRCE’S 


UNION BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


$9 §. 10th St., Philadelphia. 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, M.A., 


PRINCIPAL AND PROPRIETOR. 
REV. JOHN THOMPSON, 
BusinEss MANAGER, 
Residence, 2002 Brandywine Street, 





The Thirteenth Collegiate Year began on 
Monday, September 3rd, 1877. 


Evening Sessions begin Monday, Sept. 17,1877. 


The Centennial Commission awarded to this institution 
the Business College Diploma and Medal, 








TS Principal is a professional teacher. He has charge | 
of the practice school, Its teachers of Book-keeping | 
are expert accountants of varied experience and large | 
practice, Its faculty is large and 4omposed of educa- ! 
ted gentlemen who have made thia branch of study a | 
specialty, 


T prepares those who have business talent for suc- 

cess in life, and gives to those whose early advanta- 
ges were limited or neglected, an opportunity to secure | 
individual instructic at class rates, Its course of | 





insiruction, consisting of book-keeping, penmanehip, | 
arithmetic, letter-writing, commercial! law, the English | 
branches, and the forms and customs of business, is 
as valuable and necessary a training for those about to 


lic 


ne. 


engage in business as the Me 1 Coll course is for 


those about to practice medic 
DDITIONAL rooms have bern fitted up fo 
creased patronage. 


rits in- 


T' 1s commended to the public by Bishops, Editors, 
Judges, Railroad Presidents and Business Men, 
whose sons and clerks it has educated, 
$25-13t 
Circulars free to those who ca'l or write for them. 








REVOLUTION IN WRITING BOOKS! 


H. W. ELLSWORTH, author of the celebrated 
Ellsworth System Penmanship and Book- 
keeping, has the pleasure of announcing an 


Entirely New and Improved Series 


F 
WRITING BOOKS (Reversible Form) 
n Five numbers, graded according to the 
New Course of Study prescribed in the 
New York City Schools, 
and embodying the results of his experience as 
Teacher and Author of Penmanship 
for the past Sixteen Years. 
Wholesale Price with Hinged Blotter per Doz- 
Gisiee « 


rHeE AMERICAN NEW CO., GENERAL TRADE 
AGENTS, 


~ ‘What will the Weather be To-morrow. | 


POOLS SIGNAL SERVICE BAROMETER, 


OR STORM GLASS AND THERMOMETER COM- 
BINED, WILL TELL YOU. 


It will detect and indicate 
correctly any change .in the 
weather 12 to 48 hours in ad- 
vance, It will tell what kind of 
a storm is approaching, and 
from what quarter it comes— 
invaluable to navigators. Far- 
mers can plan their work accor- 
ding to its predictions. It will 
save fifty times its cost in a sin- 
gle season. There is an accu- 
rate thermometer attached, 
which alone is worth the price of the combination. We 
will send it rxeE to any address on receipt of 2. This 
great Weather Indicator is endorsed by the most emi- 
nent Physicians, Profeesors, and Scientific Men of th« 
day to be the BEST IN THE WORLD. 

Beware of Imitations, none genuine without our 
Trade Mark. Every inetrument warranted Perrect 
and ReviaBiex, When you order, please state your P. 
O. addres, and ment‘on the name of Express Co., and 
their nearest office to your place. Post Office Money 
orders or Registered Letters may be safely sent at our 
nis«. We make good ALL DAMAGE THAT OCCURS BY 
SHIPPING, 

Agents wanted. Send stamp for circular. Exclu- 
ot — of territory granted. Manufactured only 


U. S. NOVELTY CO.,; 
835 Broadway, New York. 
Please mention this paper, 


China and Glass Ware 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. $16.50 
Fine White French China Dinner Sete, complete, 30.00 
Fine White French China Tea Seta, 44 pieces, 7,00 
Fine Gold-Band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces 8.50 
Fine White French China Cups and Saucers, doz. 2.00 
Toilet Seta, 11 pieces, decorated, $5; white 3.00 
ALL HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 

Goops From WEEKLY Trape SALEs A SPECIALTY. 
Il. Catalogue & Price-list mailed free on application, 
C. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institate, N. ¥. City. 

Goods carefully selected and packed for transporta- 
= free of charge, Sent C, 0. D, or P. O. money or- 

er, 

Please mention where you saw this advertisement 


Forged, Disguised & Anowymous Writing. 

Having had over 30 years’ experience, I am prepared 
as an expert to examine handwriting of all kinds such 
as anonymous, @. and fi papers. Al! bus 
iness entrusted to my care ly confidential, In- 
struction given to those wishing to improve their 
a The only bank educated expert in the 
co A 



























GEORGE STIMPSON, Jr., 





205 Broadway, New York. 


SL 


REMINGTON 
SAWING MAGHINES. 


No Machine has sprang 80 rapidly into favor as pose 


| sessing just the qualities needed in a family Machine— 


namely: Lieut RunNING, SMooTH, Norse Less, RaPrp, 


DURABLE, with perfect Locksr1ron, 


Within the past year importaat inprovements have 
been added and no trouble will be spared in keeping 
the ReMIne@Ton ahead of all competitors, 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
Agents Wanted in all Unocoupied Ter- 
ritory. 


REMINCTON 
Creedmoor Rifle. 


VICTORIOUS AT 


CREEDMOOR, 
DOLLYMOUNT, 
CREEDMOOR. 





SINGLE AND DOUBLE 
BREECH LOADING 
a - aoe Y ik ~ 
SHOT GUNS. 
The best guns for the price ever produced, Univer- 

sally recommended by those who have used them, 


WTEBB’S 


Patent Cartridge Loader. 


The only complete apparatus ever invented, combin- 
ing in one complete and portable machine all the vari- 
ous implements employed in loading paper and metal- 


lic shells, e 





REVOLVERS, REPEATING PISTOLS, AMMUNI- 
TION, GUN MOUNTINGS, IRON AND STEEL 
RIFLE AND SHOT BARRELS, FOR 
CUSTOM GUN SMITHS, 


> . . 
Armory ¢ Principal Office, Ilion, N. ¥. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
281 & 283 Broadway, New York, Arms and 8, Machines, 
Boston, 146 Tremont S8t., Sewing Machines and Arms, 
Chicago, 237 State St., Sewing Machines and Arma, 
Baltimore, 47 North Charles St., (Masonic Temple), 
Sewing Machines and Arms, 


HYGIENTIO 
UNDERGARMENTS 


For ladies and children, These received the highest 
Centennial Award. The Judges’ report highly 
commends them. They are all patented, Mrs, H. 8, 
Hutchinson's is the original and only store entirely de- 
voted to the manufacture and sale of these garments tn 
this gity. There are many spurious patterns that look 
like them ; but these are the only ones that obsolutely 
give health and comfort to the wearer,—their sole 
merite, Circulars sent free on*application, 

Be sure and apply to 

Mrs. H. S. HUTCHINSON, 
6 East 14th Street. 


CASH CAPITAL, 200,000. 
COMMERCIAL 


Fire Insurance Company, 


of NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 157 Broadway. 


M. Vv. B. FOWLER, Presi lent, 
DAVID QUACKENBUSH, - Secretary. 


19 Page Book. Lixt of 3,000 Newspapers. How 
advertiee, Send 25 ¢. to G, P.Roweil &Co 
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Importantto Teachersand Parents. 


BELL’S PATENT TRANSPARENT TEACHING 
CARD, sf” 
‘the TEACHING CARD or MAGIC SPELL- 
Et is the first of an Educational series, and enables 
the youngeat to spell at sight. It consists of twenty- 


ix cards, On the top of each card is printed in large 
type a letter, the initial of a shert word which appears 
wat the bottom < this card in bold characters, This is 
all it seems toe; but on holding the card up to the 


light there is deiniy visible the object for which the 
word standa. Thus parents and teachers may possess 
the very best and simplest method, yet conceived, for 
teaching an infant to spell. For instance, the child’s 
attention is first called to the big letter, 
next to the word DOG, “ D stands for D OG,” says 


the teacher. ‘ Now little one, what does D OG stand 
for? Nore ply. The card is held up before the infan- 
tile gaze, and lo! a well drawn dog is brought to light. 
When the child wonderingly and delightedly exclaims, 
“DOG!” A few repetitions of this interesting mane- 
uvro, and the letter and word will be indelibly impres- 
sed on the little one’s memory. Thus, amusement, 
the first attraction to the mind of a child, becomes the 
medium of its instruction, 

Price 25 cts, per puck, containing the entire alphabet, 

Sold by all Booksellers, Stationers and Toy Dealers. 
Post-paid direet from the inventor, GEORGE C, BELL, 


178 Broadway, New York, J324-13t C3-3t 


HOUSEHOLD WECESSITY 


VALUABLE RECIPES. 
HOUSEHC 


tic” prepaid. 
Price 25 — ‘Kom EST 

f.. 

This book contains an InvATC AOA collec- 

tion of RECIPES needed in every FAMILY. 

Sample copies by ma‘l, postpaid for 25 cents, Address 

FPARRELL & Co., 371 Broadway, Brooklyn, New York, 


PIANOS : ORCANS. 


LICHTE and ERNST, 
(Sole Successors to LiguTte & BRADBURY,) 
Manufacturers of first class Pianofortes. Established 
1840, Special rates to Teachers on eaey Monthly Pay- 
ments, Warerooms No. 12 Fast 14th Street, between 
Broadway and 5th Avenue, Also Sole Agents for 
Smith’s celebrated American Organs. 

















This Cut Illustrates the Manner of Using i 
DR. PIERCE’S 


Fountain Nasal Injector, 


DOUCHE, 


This instrument is especially designed for the 
pericct application of 


DR, SAGE’S CATARRE REMEDY. 


It is the only form of instrument yet invented | 
with which fluid medicine can be carried Atgh up 
-— rfectly applied to all parts of the affected 

passages, and the chambers or cavities com- 
gounieating therewith, in which sores and ulcers 
frequently exist, and from which the catarrhal 
discharge generally procceds. The want of suc- 
cess in treating Catarrh heretofore has arisen 
iegely from the impossibility of applying rem- 
@dies to these cavities and chambers by any of the 
ordinary methods. This obstacle in the way of 
effecting cures is entirely overcome by the inven- 
tion of the Douche, Its use is pleasant and so 
simple thata child can understand it. Full and 
explicit directions accompany each instru- 
ment, When used with this instrument, Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrh com cures recent attacks of 
Cold in the Head” by a 
few applications. 


~) GATARRH 


YM PTOMS-—Frequent 
headache, } OE falling into throat, some- 
dimes profuse, watery, thick mucus, purulent, 
“Offensive, etc. In others, a dryness, dry, watery, 
weak, or inflamed eyes, stopping up, or obstruc- 
taon, of nasal passages, ringi ears, deaf- 
mons, hawking and coughing 


masal twang, offensive 

deprivation of sense of smell 

mental depression, loss of appetite, indigestion, 
enlarged tonsils, Gekiins one etc. Only afew 
of these symptoms are | ely to be present in any 
ease at one t time. 

Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, when used 
“with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Douche, and ac: 
com panied with the constitutional treatment whick 
is recommended in the pamphiet that rene each 
bottle of the Remedy, is a perfect specific for this 
loathsome disease. It is mild and pleasant to 
use, wy no strong or caustic drugs or 
ee at tarrh Kemedy is solid ~~ oceans 

at eo cents, by ali Druggists 
BR. VY. PIERCE, M. D., ram, 
BUFFALO, N. ¥. 












say D, and | 


We will during 
meee Hard Times 
ANS, new and 


A GREAT OFFER !! 


alspose of 100 PIANOS &O 
secoud-hnad first-class a= om including 
WATERS’ at lower Lary for cash or Lustall- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS’ GRAND UARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS (INCL UDING 
THELR NEW a hte R AND BOUDOIR ) re | 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos $150. 71 

de $160 not a nyear. “2°? Stop AN 
| $50. 4 Stops $58. 7 Stops 868. 8 Stops $75. 10 
| Stops $88, 12 Seape SSeS cash, not used a year, 





in perfect order and wa ated. LOCAL an 

TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Tinstrated 

Catalogues Mailed.A liberal disconnt/o Teachers, 
| Ministers,Churches,etc, Sheet wusic at half price. 
| HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. ¥. 
| TESTIMONIALS, 


The New York Times says: Waters’ Orchestrion 
Chime —,. - is a beautiful little instrument, simply 
perf: The chime of two and one-half octave be 8, 
and ‘he artistic effects capable of being produced by 
the player are singularly fine. 

The tone is full, clear and resonant, and a very i- 
teresting effect is produced with the chime of bells, 
Christian Union. 

The Waters’ pianos are well known among the very 
best. Weareenabled to speak of chese instruments 
with confidence, from personal knowledge,—N. Y. 
Evangelist. 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ pianos 
from personal knowled, as being of the very best 
ianenteliinnanaa Inte’ falligencer. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


The well-known numbers, 303—404— 
1 70—35 I —-332, and bis other styles 
can be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
Henry Hoek, Sole Agent. 
a 








Of superior ENGLISH man- 
ufacture: in 15 Numbers: suit- 
ed to every Style of writing. 

For sale by ALL DEALERS. 


SPENCERIAN 
ee 














SAMPLE CARDS, containing 
one each of the 15 Numbers, by 
mail on receipt of 25 Uents. 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

138 and 140 Grand St,, V.¥. 











PIANOS.| prlagntficent Bran New 8650 rose 
‘ood Pianos only #175, must be sold. 
ORGAN gj ine Rosew Upright Pianos 
little used, Cost $800, only $125. 
Parlor Organs 2 Stops $45 Stops #65 12 Stops 
only $78. Nearly new 4 ect Reed 12 stop sub Bass 
and Coupler Organ $55 cost over $350. Lowest 
Prices ever offered ; sent on half month test trial. You 
ask why I offer so cheap ? I answer Hard Times. Our 
employees must have work, the result, war commenced 
on me by the monopolist. Battle raging. Large Il- 
lustrated Paper Free, Address DANIEL F. BEAT- 
TY, Washington, New Jersey. 324-26 t 


NEW YORK 
‘MAP AND RELIEF LINE ENGRAVING CO., 


No. 17 Warren St. 


This processis  —?<—— to nearly all kinds of illus- 
tratiens, such as ps, Drawing Oards, Outlines, Dia- 
grams and Machinery. Lettering of all kinds is pro- 
duced in perfecticn. The prices are far below oppee 
or wood enaraving, in fact it is the cheapest 

known. The plates produced can be used on Be or or- 
a privting press, and will usually print 100,000 

co’ 
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ww ARE MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY 
a) Pep printing Cards, Labels, marking clothing, 
PAY P ere.: FAMILY PRINTER and complete 


outfit, by mail, for $1, prints 1 line; $3, 
3 lines; $5. 5 lines. 3 
ae FRE J 7 

> aha 7 $13, 476%; $22, 527. 
Go DIN G as) ‘0, Fort. iu =q., Boston. 


DIAMOND PRINT- 


ezcem for ink and paper, ne 
pono GOLDING'S OFFICIAL PRESS and 
outfit for printing Cards, Tags, Labels, Circu- 
lare.ete. Every Business Man should have one. 


»Outfits from $iup 


lend two 3e.stamps for new Illustrated € yup 
GOLDING « £ CO., Manvf'rs, Fort-Mill Sq., Boston. 


BOOKS 


Which every teacher should possesss, 





Mitchell’s Hints for the Overworked............ $0.75 
Eggleston’s, (G. C.) How to Educate Yourself.... .5 
Schridt’s Histcry ot Education e 
Burton’s Observing Faculties... .......... 
bes ~ Illustrative Teaching eke eRe eerees 
il ‘s Ki garten Culture 

Hailman’ 8 Lecturn on Pedagogy 
| Orcutt’s Teacher’s Manual...................... 

Barnard’s Oral Training Lessons 
| Douai’s Kindergarten.................0ccececeee 
| Hailman’s Object Teachirg..................... x 
Kriege’s, The Child, its Nature and Relations... 1.00 


















Loomis’ Mental and Social Culture.............. 1,00 
Duffey’s (Mrs. F. B.) No Sex in Education....... 1.00 
Hart's, In the Schoolroom....... .......... ... 1.25 
| Mann and Peabody’s Kindergarten Guide. 1,25 
| Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners. 1.25 
| Herbert Spencer’s Education. . 1,25 
| Clarke’s Sex in Education. ...................006 1,25 
| Well’s Graded Schools..................0000cc00 1.25 
Kiddle, Harrison and —. How to Teach. . 1,25 
Russell's Normal Training .................... 1,25 
Potter and Emerson’s School and Schoolmaster. 1.50 
e's Theory and Practice of Teaching......... 1,50 
Raub’s Plain Educational Talks................. 1,50 
Sypher’s Art of Teaching School. . 1.50 
Northend’s Teacher's Assistant.................. 1.50 
Northend’s Teacher and Parent. 1,50 
Calkins’ Primary Object of Teaching... pececcesesce 1.50 
Ray’s Mental Hygione............ccecce ceceeee 1.50 
Holbrook’s School Management................ 1,50 
Jewell’s School Government...................6 1,50 
Wickersham’s School Economy........... ..... 1,50 
Richter’s, (Jean Paul,) Levana.................. 1,50 
Clark’s Building of a Brain.............. ...... 1.50 
Davies’, (Emily.) Higher yee of Women... 1.50 
Dwight 1,50 
1.50 
1,00 
1.50 
1.75 
1.75 
1,75 

L7 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 

1.7 
2.00 
3.50 





§@™ The above named volumes will be sent ‘post-paid 
on receipt of price. 
Address the publishers of the Journal, 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 
17 Warren Street, New York. 
New Yorx, July, 1877. 
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ESTERBROOK & CO 


FALCON PEN. 








THE WONDERFUL PEN-HOLDER! 


NO INK REQUIRED. We have invented and patented (July 17, 1877) a Penholder which contains 
Solidified ink to last years! and with which any pen can be uged ! ! Once dipping in WATER will write a 
page ! sample, post-paid, 25 cents, or Holder and Box of Lg Extra Inks, 50 cents. Extraordinary inducement 

to those out of employment. J.T. HOILLYER, 306 Broadway, New York. 
t#~ The Christian Union, ff Sept. 5, 1877, says: ‘‘It is all it claims to be. We speak from a practical ex- 
perience, for this notice is written with one of these pens, and we propose to carry it ali the time. 323-4t 








THE LLOYD COMBINATION; Pen, Pencil, Rubber and Steel Knife Biade. (Can be 
closed for the pocket.) Handsomely Nickel-Piated. Sample Post-paild, 25 Cents. 
Six for $1.00, Extraordinary inducements to Agents. 


J. BRIDE & CO., Clinton Place, New York. 











ity ai Pact,do 


Bod Known. EstaBtispen.'324 


Brad's Electro-Voltaic and Magnetic Appliance. 


This improvement embraces all the effective properties of old inventions without the wy +g of 
using vinegar acids or other liquids to set them in motion. The metals are so nicely adjusted that the heat 
and moisture of the body are sufficient to cause the electro-voltaic current, and they are rmanently mag. 
netic as long as in good order. They are undoubtedly superior to anything of the ind ethene d for sale, “on 
meet with the just commendation of our most eminent practitioners. They can be worn night or day by: ei- 
ther sex with privacy, and without the least unpleasantness or inconvenience. 








—_——_e——————_ 
t#” THEY ARE SELF-APPLICABLE, AND A SELF-CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE FOR ALL DIS. 
EASES ARISING FROM A LOSS VITAL FORCE: DYSPEPSIA, PARALYSIS, 
RHEUMATISM, EPILEPSY OR Ltt! AK 
—a GENERAL DEBILITY, KID 
MPLAINTS, IMPO'RENCY, 
WEAKNESS, A 
PHYSICAL PROSTRATION. 
Pamphlets, with certificates from physicians persons who have been cured, sent free on ‘application 
Dr. J. Sipen Cah abeie en ak een ae cans tedaatmans end nemmnat enatiom. Address, 


BRYAN APPIIANCE 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also, Stair Carpets, Velvet 
Rugs, Crumb Cloths, Oil Cloths, ete., very cheap at the Old Place, 
112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORE. 
Oarpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the 
United States free of charge. 

: s@ Send for Explanatory Circular. J. A. BENDALL 
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AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 








Or Sugar-Coated, Concentrated, Root 


and Herbal Juice, Anti-Bilious | 


Granglies. THE “LITTLE GIANT” 
CATHARTIC, or Multum in Parvo 
Physic. ; 


The novelty of moMern Medical, Chemical, and 
Pharmaceutical Scjence. No use of any longer 
taking the large, repulsive, and nauseous pills, 
composed of cheap, crucie, and bulky ingredients 
when we can, by a careful application o chemical 
science, extract all the cathartic and other medi- 
cinal properties from the most valuable roots and 
herbs, and concentrate them into a minute Gran- 
ule, scarcely larger than a mustard 
seed, that can be readily swallowed by those of 
the most sensitive stomachs and fastidious tastes. 
Each litte Purgative Pelict represents, ina 
most concentra form, as much cathartic power 
as is embodied in any of the large pills found for 
sale indrug-shops. From their wonderful cathar- 


have not tried them are apt to suppese that they 

are harsh or drastic in effect: but such is not at all 

the case, the different active medicinal principles 

of which they are composed being so harmonized 

and modified, one by the others, as to produce 

a most searching hui thorough, yet 
ently and kindly operating, cathar- 
c. 

500 Reward is hereby offered by the pro- 
prietor of these Pellets, to any chemist who, upon 
analysis, will find in them any calomel or other* 
oorme of mercury, mineral poison, or injurious 

rug. 
Being entirely vegetable, no particular 
care is required while using them, They operaie 


without disturbance to the constitution, diet, or . 
Headache, | 


occupation. For Jaundice, 
Constipation, Impure Biood, Pain in 
the Shoulders, Tightness of th 
Dizziness, Sour Eructations from the 
Stomach, taste in the mouth, Bil- 
ious attacks, Pain in region of Kid- 
neys, Internal Fever, Bloated feeling 
about Stomach, Rush of Blood to 
Head, High-colored Urine, Unsocia- 
bility and Gloomy Forebodin take 
Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pcl- 
lets. In explanation of the remedial power of 
my Purgative Pellets over so great a variety of 
diseases, I wish to say that their action 
upon the animal economy is univer- 
sal, not a gland or tissue escapin 
their sanative impress. Age does no 
impair the properties of these Pelleis. They are 
sugar-coated and inclosed in glass bottles, their 
virtues being thereby preserved unimpaired for 
any length of time, in any climate, so that they 
are always fresh and reliable. This is not the 
case with those pilis which are put up in cheap 
wooden or pasteboard boxes. lect that for 
ali diseases where a Laxative, Alterative, 
or Purgative, is indicated, these little Pellets 
will 7 the most perfect satisfaction to all whe 
use them. 


They are sold by all Druggists at 25 
cents a bottic, 


R. V. PIERCE, M. D., Prop’r, 


BUFFALA, X, Y. 





For Advertisers 
Acomplete guide to advertisers. Nei Mucen Jowrnal.— 
Anecessity to all who advertise. Louisrille Commercial. 
—The most complete and reliabie work of the kind. 
Pittsburg Gazette.— sent free to all who advertise. 
N W AYEX Advstene Ta BUILDING, 
o¥¥e N AGUNTS, PHILADELPHIA. 
Get our Estimate before meking any i 
ur business is lorge. Facilities unsur- 
passed. the lowest. Terms the best. ° 
LADIE Con > oWa Stockings tor bese thirn ©: 
cent per f ANY CoLoORer 6HaDR by the us 
oar “MAGIC TINTS.”—Can reucwor chaoge the alot of ra 
‘esses, restore to f-esboces and brilliancy faded Silke, Me -'no« 
Alpacas, Neckties, Ritbons, 2c. or impart te them new ntl : 
shades—Litvie treubl« and nom:mal cost —Stuck of ary Crsivedt 
Sent on reestpt ofl ders. Sdiff-reot coluret sricks Me. Read ecvin 
for Cireninrs ant Samples, KEARNAY CHEMICAL WORK: 
P.O. Box 3139. 65 Courtlauct Street, N.w York 


Devoe's Brilliant Oil, 


Safe and Reliable. 











The Devoe Manufacturing Co., 


80 Beaver Street, 
NEW YORK. 


AGENTS 
WANT TaD 
For The Complete Preachers @ monthly devoted 
ely to publicat greatest sermons by great- 
est living preachars. Also for Metropolitan Pul- 
pit, a monthly invaluable to every minister or Bible 
student. $2.00 a year for either monthly, Sample 25 
cts The best thing for Agents. Cash ons 
Send for circular. RELIGIO’s Newsr*Per AGENCY. 
24 y Street, New York, 323-4: 











SIXPENNY SAVINCS BANK 


Corner of Broadway and Astor Place. 
Open daily from 10 to 8 o’clock 


"IVE CENTS TO $5000 RECEIVED 








e Chest, | 


s.. |ELECTRIC PEN 


” DUPLICATING PRESS. 





| SIMPLE IN OPERATION, 
PERFECT IN WORK, 


ctss from asingle Written Stencil. 

It is the cheapest method of producing Circulars, 
Price Lists, Market Quotations, Pamplets, Lawyer's 
Briefs, Contracts, Abstracts, Legal Documents, Mani- 
fests, Time Tables, »reight Tariffs, Labels, Letter 
and Bill Heads, Maps, Architectural and Mechanical 
Drawings, Bills of Fare, Music, Insurance Policies, 
Press Reports, Bankers’ Forms, etc. 








prominent Business firms and 
Corporations. 
Send for samples of work and description. 


CEO. H. BLISS 

! GENERAL MANAGER, 

220 to 232 Kinzie St’, Chicago, Ill. 

K. ileivak), General Eastern Agent, 

. 20 New Church 8t., N. Y. 

| W.F. WHEELER, General Western Agent, 

142 La Salle St., Chicago, IN 

| D. H, LAUDERBACK, Agent, 

628 Chestnut St., Phil., Pa. 





Minerals, Shells, Birds, &c. 


The Naturalists’ Agency has been established at 
3725 Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia, for the 
purpose of giving collectors of objects of Natural 
History an opportunity of buying, selling or exchang- 
ing their duplicates or collections, 

Soccinens sent to any part of the world by mail. An 
Ulustrated monthly bulletin of 8 pages sent free. 

I received the highest award given to any one at the 
Centennial Exposition of 1876, and the only award and 
medal given to anv American for ‘‘ Collections of Min- 
erals.” 

My Mineralogical Catalogue, of 50 pages is distrib- 
uted free to all customers, to others on receipt of ten 
cents, It is profusely illustrated and the printer and 
engraver charged me about $900.00 before a copy was 
struck off. By means of the table of species and ac- 
companying tables most species may be verified. The 
price list is an excellent check list containing the names 
of all the ies and the more common varieties, ar- 
ranged alphabetically and preceded by the species 
ber. The speci ber indicates the place of 
any mineral in the table of species, it’ will be 
found the species’ name, position, streak or lustre 
cleavage or trectare, hardness, specific gravity, fusi- 

n. ~ 











bility and crystali 


Owing to an increase of stuck. it bos become oecer- 
fary to obtain a erger and more convenient locetion 
This has been fonnd at No 1223 Be'mont Avenue, a- 
bout 2 squares from ‘he Trans-Continenta! Hotel. 


Over 38 tons, and nearly $35.600 worth of Minerale 
onhand, $19.000 worth sold since the 17 day of Janu- 
ary, when the first box was put into my establishment. 
November 13, my cash sales were over $1,500 and cash 
receipts over $1,200. 


COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS 
For Students, Amateurs, Professors,Physic 
and other Professional Men. 

The collections of 100 illustrate all the prindigel > 
cies and all the grand subdivisions in Dana and o 
works on Mineralogy: every Crjstalliae System; and 
all the | principai Ores and every known Element. The 





are labelled with a ted label that can 
only be removed by soaking. © labels of the $5.00 
and higher priced collections give Dana’s species num- 


ber, the name, locality, and in most cases, the compo- 
sition of the Mineral, All collections accompanie? by 
Illustrated Catalogue f species & 









































my and table o: 
25 50 | 100 
NUMBER OF SPECIMENS| in box!in box] in box|200|200/300 
Crystals and fragments} $ 50 | $1 00) $1 59| $1) $2) $3 
Student's size, larger..| 1 50 | 300) 600) 5| 10) 3 
Amateur’s size, 23; inx 
BM Jocancee 6464 cceseece seveclececcelecesse] 10) 25) 50 
h School or Acad- 
emy size, 3% = 3 in., 
8 Specimens. cee cclocesos eeeess| 25) 60/100 
College size, 334¢x6 in., 
jpecimens. ....... sarcccteceses 50)1501300 
8. Send for bulletin, stating where you saw this ad 
vertisement, 


A. E. FOOTE, M. D. 
, Prof. of Chemistry and Mineralogy: 
Fellow of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science; Life Member of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences; and of the American 
Museum of Natural History, Central Park, N. Y, 


FITS, 





EPILEPSY, 








$5 {9 $20 Fer, 2h tone, Saiples worth $5 FALLING SICKNESS, 
a er rer attra nenee—eeeneniioaineeieeyy pesestveLy = F ag Soret cases of the 
: OR GENT THAT SENDS stending, by @ YP yl ag 
5 “NO. HU MBUG,” 4B BAS CURED THOUS- 
ANY DY phage a AT > Will give 91.000 for a case i will 
free by Mail. two bi grea fic. ple Bottle free addressing 
value. oRLOw ite ~ nT j Diserux Co., Chemists Office 1,323 Broadway, N. ¥ 


UNRIVALLED IN SPEED, 
From 1,000 to 7,000 Copies can be made by this pro- | 


f F WO | 2,000 of these Instruments are in use among 
tic powcr, in comparison to their size, people who | | 








HALE’ s € 
HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR 


FOR THE CURE OF 
Coughs, Colds, Influenza, Hoarseness, Difficult 
Breathing, and all Affections of the Throat, 
Bronchial Tubes, and Lungs, leading 
to Consumption. 

This infallible remedy is composed of the 
Honey of the plant Horehound, in chemical 
union with Tar-BaLM, extracted from the 
LIFE PRINCIPLE of the forest tree ABEIS 
BALSAMEA, or Balm of Gilead. 

The Honey of Horehound soOoTHES AND 
SCATTERS all irritations and inflammations, and 
the Tar-balm CLEANSES AND HEALS the throat 
and air passages leading to the lungs. Five 
additional ingredients keep the organs cool, 
moist, and in healthful action. Let no pre- 
judice keep you from trying this great medi- 


! cine of a famous doctor who has saved thou- 


sands of lives by it in his large private practice. 
N.B.—The Tar-Balm has no BAD TASTE or 
smell. 

PRICES §0 CENTS AND $1 PER BOTTLE. 
Great saving té buy large size. 
**Pike’s Toothache Drops” Cure 
in 1 Minute. 

Sold by all Druggists. 


C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop., N.Y. 








GLENN’S 
SULPHUR SOAP. 


A Strerttinc Remepy For Diseases AND 


INJuRIES OF THE SKIN; A HEALTHFUL 
BEAUTIFIER OF THE COMPLEXION; A 
RELIABLE MEANS OF PREVENTING AND 
RELIEVING RHEUMATISM AND GOUT, AND 
AN UNEQUALED DISINFECTANT, Dropo- 
RIZER AND COUNTER-IRRITANT. 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, desi: eradi- 


cating local diseases of the skin, banishes de- 
fects of the complexion, and impaits to it 
gratifying clearness and smoothness. 


Sulphur Baths are celebrated for ezrin 
ruptions and other diseases 6f the skia, as 
v cll as Rheumatism and Gout. Glen10"s 


Sulphis Soap produces the same eficct 
at a most trifling expense. 


i This admirabl: 
specific also speedily heals sores, bruises, scalds, 
burns, sprains and cuts. Mt removes dandrufi 


and prevents the hair from faliing out and 


turning gray. 
Clothing and linen usel fn the sick roor 
is disinfected, and diseases communicable by 


contact with the person, prevented by it. 


The Medical Fraternity sanction its use. 


Prices—25 and 50 Cents per Cake; pc: 


Box (3 Cakes), 602. and 81.20. 


N.B.—Sent by Mail, Prepaid, on receipt of price, an 
5 cents extra for cach Cake. 


“HILV’S HATR AND WHISKER DYE,” 


Black or Brown, 50 Cents. 


(. ¥. CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 7 Sixth Av., 3.7. 

















BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
in 1837. 


Bells of 4 Tin, 
wha on im, mounted 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
WOOLLETT’S 
Villas and Cottages, 


OR 


Homes for All. 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE, 
| a 


Suc wxne PLans, ELEVATIONS AND VIEWS 
OF TWELVE VILLAS AND TEN COTTA- 
GES, BEING A COLLECTION OF DWEL- 
LINGS SUITED TO VARIOUS IN- 
DIVIDUAL WANTS AND AD- 

APTED TO DIFFERENT 
LOCATIONS, 





Reduced cut of Perspective View, Piate 23.) 


‘This is the most picturesque and pleasing work issu- 
ed, adapted to the public wants. One Vol., oblong 8vo, 
of forty 8 x 12 plates, 


Cloth, mailed, postpaid to any address on re- 


CONTENTS. 


VILLAS. 


1 PiaTe 1, Basement, Ist and 2d etory plans a 
Frame Villa, Scale indicated on plate. 
PiatTe 2. Perspective view. 


vimilar to Design 7. 

Plate 16. Ist and 2d story plane of Brick Villa. 
Scale indicated on plate. 

Plate 17. Perspective view. 

Plate 18. Ist and 2d story plansofa Brick Vita 
Scale indicated on plate, 


2 Pusate 3. wae ys e view, Frame Village 
House, Planes r to Design No. 1, 

3 Puate 4. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Vib 
la. Scale indicated on plate. 

3 Puate 5. Front elevation of Villa. Scale indi. 
cated on plate. 

3 PiaTeE 6. Perspective view. 

4 Puate 7. Ground and 2d floor plans of Brick 
Vill@ Scale indicated on plate. 

4 Puate 8. Perspective view. 

6 Puate 9. Istand 24 door plane of a Frame 
Villa, Scale indicated on plate, 

5 Prater 10. Front elevation. 

6 Pare 11. Ist and 2d story plane of a Frame ville 

6 Puate 12. Perspective view. 

7 PiatTe 13, Ist and 2d story plans of a l'rame villa 

7 Plate 14. Front elevation. 

8 Plate 15. Perspective view of a Villa, Plane 

9 

9 

0 


~ 


Plate 19. Perspective view. 
il Plate 20. Perspective view of Brick villa, Plans 
similar to Design 10, 
12 Plate 21. let and 2d story plans of Frame-Vil. 


la. Scale indicated on plate, 


i Plate 22. Pcrspective view. 
Design Y "AQR ' 
me COTTAGES, | 
1 Plate 23. ist and 2d story plansof a Frame 


Cottage. Scale indicated on plate, 
Plate 24. Perspective view. 
Plate 25. Perapective view of Frame Cottage. 
Plans same as Design 13, 
Plate 26. Ist and 2d story plans of o Frame 
Scale indicated on plate. 
27. Front elevation 
28. Perspective view. 
Plate 29. Istand 2d story planeof'a Frame 
. Scale indicated on plate. 
Plate 30, Perspective view. 
t: SI. Ist and 2d story plans of a Urick Cot- 
Beale indicated on plate, 
te 32. Perspective view. 
Plate 33. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cote 
a Scale indicated on plate 
ate HM. Perspective view. 
Plat: 35. ist and 2d story plans of a Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 


32 ef Ge *# OO © Wr 


7 Pilate 36. Perspective view. 

8 Pilate 37. Perspective view of Cottage Plans 
similar to Design 7. 

y Plate 38. Perspective view of Cottage. Plans 
similar to Design 7. 

10 Plate 39. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick and 
Frame Cottage. Scale indicated on plate 

10 = Plate 440. Perspoctive view. 


Address ; 
® New Yorx Scoot Journat OFFior, 
17 Warren 8t., 5. ¥. 
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REPYroRT 
OF THE 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
Of the State of New York, 


ON THE EXAMINATION OF THE 


NEW YORK INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
——0:0——_— 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 
Albany, October 24th, 1877. 


The Superintendent having personally, aud through the services of the Deputy Sup- 
erintendent,aided by the force uf the Department, commenced and cumpleted a searching 
examination into the affairs of the New-York LiFe INsuRANCE Company of the City of 
the New York, it affords him unqualified pleasure at being able to announce and make 
‘public the gratifying fact that the result of this examination is most satisfactory, and 
that, from the data in possession of the Department, the solvency of this, or other com- 
panics undergoing a similar test, can be readily ascertained, at little expense, for many 
years to come. 

This Company was organized in 1845, and no investigation having been made, either 
by the Department or other properly constituted public authority, prior to the date when 
the Department was formed, much time has necessarily been expended to bring the mat- 
ter to a conclusion, 

The services of forty-one gentlemen of character, standing and experience, have been 

rocured, who have valued and appraised the property situated in forty counties in this 
Btate and in the State of New Jersey, covered by 2,629 mortgages amounting to the sum 
of $17,354,847.84, and forty-nine pieces of property owned by the Company, amounting 
in value to the sum of $2,541,576.46 ; which services have been intelligently and efficient- 
fly performed. The abstracts of title to each and every piece of these large amounts of 

operty have been closely examined and reported on to the satisfaction of the Superin- 
tendent. Al) other investmeats, amounting to $10,311,045.67, have beer carefully looked 
into, and evidence of payment by the Company, either by check or otherwise, for such in- 
vestments, demanded or given, although many of these payments were made twenty 
years ago. The cash securities of the Company, the cost of which on the books amounts 
to $9,730,529.91, are of the most unexceptionable character, and are worth $580,515.76 
more than cost. 

The Superintendent personally examined there securities, taking the letter, number 
‘and denomination of each security, and preserving the record of the same iu the Depart- 
ment. In every instance where securities had depreciated in value, such depreciation 
had been promptly charged to profit and loss account, and all items of doubtiul charac- 
ter bad been stricken off by the Company from its assets. and omitted from its reports. 
Complete seriatim lists of policies, premium leans and uncollected and deferred premi- 
vums have been made, and are on file in the Department. 


LIABILITIES." 
Every item of liability, real and actual, or contingent, as sworn to by the officers in 
the last Annual Report made to the Department, a copy of which is here embraced, has 


‘been closely scrutinized, and the statements in said report found to be true to the letter, 
and no other liabilities were found to exist. 


MIsSCELUANEOUS. 


The different Departments—Medical, Actuarial and Agency—have been reviewed, 
with the most satisfactary resulte-—-gentlemen entirely competent and assiduous having 
been found in charge ot each branch, to whose conduct and performance of their duties 
mu “b is due. ‘ 

Agents collecting funds of the Company at different points are held toa rigid ac- 
countability, remittances being required at the larger points tri-weekly, while at the 
emallest points settlements are not allowed to be delayed longer than one week. Bonds 
are required where the sums handled are sufficient to justify the same. 

The system of book-keeping adopted by the Company, after many years of experi- 
ence, seems to be perfect—the checks by one division on another being so complete that 
no wrong can be done to policy-holders by false entries of any kind short of wide-spread 
collusion among many employees, all of whom were found to be exceedingly courteous, 
and, acting under instructions from the principal officers of the Company, were prompt 
in furnishing full information as to every detail. 

Judged by the hardest test that could be applied under the law, and with every 
doubtful isvem eliminated from their resources, the net surplus, as shown by the detailed 
etatement of this Company, which follows, amounts to $5,962,878 79. 

This exhibit clearly establishes the fact that wherea Life Insurance Comparyis 
honestly, ably and prudently mauaged, there is no occasion to force a showing of solven- 
cy by including in its assets prospective value of real estate, and excesses of premium 
payments to be received. 

For the reasons above given, the SuperintenZent has no hesitation in stating that 
this great Corporation is entitled to public confidence and its officers to his warmest 
commendation. 


ASSETS. 
Gel ete, . sl. tC mS". . « ee 
Bonds aud Mortgages, . ; ‘ ‘ ° ° e ° ‘ 17,205,232.84 
Stocks, Bonds, etc., owned by the Company: 
Cost Value, Market Value. 
Merchants’ Bank, N. Y., stock, : ° - $15,758 75 $16,100 00 
Bank of America, N. Y., scock, > 8,484 00 10,164 00 
Bank of the Republic, N. Y., stock, . 147000 1,470 00 
American Exchange Bank, N. Y., stock, 10,125 00 10,500 00 
Metropolitan Bank, N. Y., stock, . ‘ . $881 25 6,406 00 
United States Bonds, r . 3,792,113 97 3,892,763 34 
Central Park Loan, . - : ‘ " 233 75 26,750 00 
© Delaware and Hudson Canal Co., stock, 44,800 00 44,800 0 
“ “ e “ “ bonds, 400,000 00 400,000 00 
New York Street-Opening bonds, . P . 549,967 10 576,110 00 
New York County Bounty bonds, 41,104 00 42,000 00 
New York City consolidated vonds, 645,596 25 745,875 00 
New York County consolidated bonds, - 113,928 75 131,625 00 
New York City (Morrisania & W. Farms) b’ds 60,000 00 60,000 00 
New York Central and Hudson River R. bds 1,019,382 50 1,170,000 00 
New York and Harlem Rai:road bonds, 1,074,075 00 1,178,333 33 
Brooklyn City bonds, . : : . 983,144 80 1,024,700 00 
Jersey City bonds, a at 442,425 00 450,590 00 
Yonkers Towr bonds, . ‘ - 178.479 16 183.700 00 
Newark City bonds, . ; . - 129,875 00 181,210 00 
Flushing water bonds, .. ° : - 77,690 00 - 80,000 00 
Rensselaer and Saratoga Railroad bonds, 9.519 92 10,155 00 
Eastchester bonds, é . ° ° - 5,000 00 5,000 00 
s 


Richmond city bonds, 








, ; é 46.259 00 56,500 00 
Tennessee bonds, . . , > - 8,000 0e 8 000 00 
Georgia bonds, . ‘ 2.730 00 3.500 00 
Alabama bends, 15,840 00 15,840 00 
South Carolina bonds, . 8,960 00 8.960 00 
Mississippi warrants, . 15,285 71 20,000 00 
Totals, - $9,730,529 91 $10,311,045 67 10,311,045 67 
Premium Notes and Loaps, . , . ° ° ° . 1,585 39 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies, . . . : 127 933 18 
Interest due and accrued on Bonds and Mortgages, . 224,052 75 
: ea “ Stocksand Bonds, . —. 42,320 39 
‘ « «© Premium Notes and Loans, . 25,709 37 
tents due and accrued, ; * nl Pnine ‘62 : ; , 8,476 17 
Premiums due and unreported, . - $125,027 15 
Premiums deferred, ‘ 4 ; 40 
Total, ae oe eee 557,722 55 
Deduct 20 per cent estimated cost of collecting above, * 11,544 51 
Net amount, en Ae ., 94 $446,178 04 
Total admitted Assets, 2° . , , . $32,945,621 30 
ITEMS NOT ADMITTED : 
Agents’ Balances, 3 ae : ; : ‘ 154 19 
Cost value ot Real Estate over present appraised values, . te 188 96 
Loans on Mortgage in excess of present value, = 149,605 00 
Total, ti tats, i dae aa gan $254,248 15 
Total Cross Assets, . . ; . . . . - $33,199,869 45 
LIABILITIES. 
Death Losses and Matured Endowments not due ae 18,393 19 
Death Losses and Ciaims resisted, pe. ap geglninge Salts 9 #77 200 00 
Premiums paid in advance, ‘ ‘ ; 17,038 32 
Estimated liability on lapsed Policies, 10.000 00 
Net Re-ingurance Reserve, e F 26,440,111 00 
Total Liabilities, Sie! tees ah ure ae $26,982,742 SI 
Surplus as regards policy-holders, on the basis of ‘admitted assets, as 
determined by this report, : ; $5.962.878 79 
Surplus as regards policy-holders on the basis of total assets, as report- 
ed by the Company, Ri ee as $6.217.126 94 
Estimated Surplus of Tontine policy-holders included in the above, $ 517.504 84 


JOHN F. SMYTH, Superintendent. 





GET THE STANDARD. 


“It ought to be in every Library, also in 
every Academy and in every School.””—Hox. 
Cuas, SUMNER. 





THE COMPLETE SERIES OF 


Worcester's Dictionaries, 


Quarto a Profusely illustrated, Li- 
brary . $10.00. 

oninzeeel and Critical Dictionary. 8vo. Li- 
brary sheep. $4.25. 

Academic Dictionary. Illustrated. Crown, 8vo. 
eHalf roan. $2.00. 

Comprehensive Dictionary, Dlustrated. 12mo, 


roan. 1,7. 
School (Elementary) Dictionary. [lustra- 
ted. 12mo. Half roan. $1.00. 


Primary Dictionary. Llustrated. 16mo. Half 
roan. 60 cents. 

Pocket Dictionary. [lustrated. 24mo. Cloth, 63 
cts.; roan, flexible, 85 cts.; roan, gilt edges, $1. 
Many special aids to students, in add to a very 

full pronouncing and vocabulary, make the 

above named books, in the opinion of our most distin- 
guished educators, the most com: as well as by far 
the cheapest Dietionaries in our » 

Liberal rates for examination and introduction, 325-1t 


J. B. Lippincectt é& Co., 


Publishers, Booksellers 4 Stationers, 
715 & 717 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Chromos, Cra 
mples — $4 sent 


$10. 


lo na 
BOSTON. Retablished 1890. 





yons, Picture and Chromo 
ia for 75 cta. 
RD’S SONS, 


$25 Girotcs, Crayons agents selling our 

















MUSIC BOXES 


Of every description 





AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Toy Music Boxes, . . e $175, and above. 
Small Music Buxes, o. ~~ - 7° ae sos 
Large Music Boxes, . e 20 00 a 
All these Boxes are of our own make and of superior- 
workmanship, with Tunes specially adapted for this 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
Manufacturers and Importers, 


680 BROADWAY, New York. 
120 SUTTER St., San Francisco. 
ST. CROIX, Switzerland. 





6666" S town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Me, 


EASUORARLE nae 
™” powtdno. 1 REED 3 Oy N.Y, 
SOMETHING NEW. 
WALCROVE’S patented, vertical, self- sup 
porting DRAWERS. Pzicx Low. 
G. W. & M. WALGROVE, CLOTHIERS, 


88 Nassau Street, 
New York. 








323-13t 





YEING.—Staten Island Dyeing establish- 
ment. Bansert, Neruews & Co., Office,5 &7 





John Street. Offices—1142 Broadway New 
York; 289 Fulton Brooklyn; 47 North 8th St, 
Philadelphia ; 110 W. Street, Baltimore: 
HEAVE HELPS THOSE WHO 
help themselves. The spirit 
pee Te SS 
vast humaar experience. Remember, | the foundation and 





industry is 
Send 
Premen; Sc, 10 W. T. EDWARDS, 16 Barclay Stowel Mow Ton. 














